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HE vital thing, 

in advertising, 
is to have an article 
of real merit. 


The next thing is to 
find out what §ort of 
people should use it; 
how much they can be 
made to use ; where and 
how they live; and the 
best method of gaining 
their goodwill. 


This is not as easy as 
itmay seem. To secure 
even approximately cor- 
rect information on these 
points. may require a 
vast amount of investi- 
gation and research. 
That takes time. 


We often have occa- 
sion to comment on a 
rather curious tendency 
on the part of new ad- 
vertisers. After years 
of strenuous opposition 
to advertising, they make 
up their minds, over- 
night, apparently, that 
they should advertise. 
If they had their way, 
their announcements 
would appear the very 
next day. 


Before a house is built, 
one must buy a lot and 
have the plans drawn. 


In advertising it is the 
plan, more than any- 
thing else, that makes or 
mars an advertising 
campaign. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
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An order from NAPOLEON 


bears the mark of 


Unquestionable Authority 


In passenger traffic the reports of the 
Public Service Commission of the State 
of New York are likewise beyond dispute. 


3,277,340 


is the: Commission's statement of the exact average number of people 
carried daily on the Subway and Elevated lines of New York and all 
car systems in Brooklyn, during the quarter ending December, 1912. 


Advertisers on these lines know precisely for what they are paying, 
and they have learned that there is a great difference in results compared 
with mediums offering “claims” and ‘‘sworn-statements” but few facts. 


-KNOW the circulations you buy! 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space on the Subway and 
Elevated Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn. 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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All Advertising Interests Unite on 
Declaration of Principles 














For the first time in the history 
of advertising, representatives of 
all of the thirteen great divisions 
of advertising have got together 
on common ground and adopted 
a platform or Declaration of 
Principles which is of the utmost 
significance as carrying with it 
the creation of a commission for 
the regulation of advertising. It 
reads as follows: 


A DECLARATION 


“At the first joint committee 
meeting in the history of the .As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
America of representatives from 
each of the departments in adver- 
tising, viz.: advertising agents, ag- 
ricultural publications, directories, 
general advertisers, magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor advertising, 
printing and engraving, religious 
press, retail advertisers, technical 
publications, trade press and spe- 
cialty advertising, the outstanding 
feature was the sincere and deter- 
mined purpose of each department 
to work jointly for the promotion 
of efficient advertising, in har- 
mony with all the other depart- 
ments and interests concerned in 
promoting the common good of 
advertising, and, where abuses 
occur, to deal fearlessly for their 
correction, realizing that only by 
this united effort no loophole will 
be left through which the unfair 
practitioner may escape. 

._ “To this end the committee be- 
lieves that the time has now come 
when this great body, the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, should establish a permanent 
authenticated commission, com- 
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posed of the constituent elements 
represented in the present com- 
mittee, and such other elements 
as may be added, which commis- 


‘sion should deal in detail with the 


problems existent in our fields. 

“We recommend that each ‘of 
these constituent elements, the ad- 
vertising agents, agricultural pub- 
lications, directories, general ad- 
vertisers, magazines, newspapers, 
outdoor advertising, printing and 
engraving, religious’ press, retail 
advertisers, technical publications, 
trade press, specialty advertising 
and such other elements as may 
be added, be formed as sub-or- 
ganizations of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America and 
that into these departmental or- 
ganizations be admitted as mem- 
bers only those who can meet the 
qualifications established by the 
duly organized commission or in- 
vestigating body. 

“We believe in truth, the cor- 
nerstone of all honorable and suc- 
cessful business, and we pledge 
ourselves each to one and one to 
all to maké this the foundation of 
our dealings, to the end that our 
mutual relations may become still 
more harmonious and efficient. 

“We believe in truth, not only 
in the printed word, but in every 
phase of business connected with 
the creation, publication and dis- 
semination of advertising. 

“We believe there should be no 
double standard of morality in- 
volving buyer and seller of ad- 
vertising or advertising material. 
Governmental agencies insist on 
‘full weight’ packages, and ‘full 
weight’ circulation figures. They 
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also should insist on ‘full weight’ 
delivery in every commercial 
transaction involved in advertis- 
ing. We believe that agents and 
advertisers should not issue copy 
containing manifestly exaggerated 
statements, slurs, or offensive 
matter of any kind, and that no 
such statements should be given 
publicity. 

“We believe that the present 
chaotic multiplicity of methods of 
arriving at verification of circu- 
lation statements are not only 
confusing but inadequate, and that 
the time for radical revision of 
these methods and for standard- 
ization of statements is the pres- 
ent, and the opportunity for con- 
structive work along these lines 
is given by the assemblage at this 
convention for the first time, of 
representatives of all the different 
interests concerned in this vital 
matter. 


“We believe in co-operation 


with other agencies now at work 
on this problem, especially in the 
plan of the central bureau of 
verification which has 


already 
been initiated by some of the or- 
ganizations represented in this 
commission, and request the exec- 
utive committee to proceed there- 
with, 

“We indorse the work of the 
National Vigilance Committee, 
and believe in the continued and 
persistent education of the press 
and public regarding fraudulent 
advertising, and recommend that 
the commission, with the co-op- 
eration of the National Vigilance 
Committee, should pass upon 
problems raised and conduct cam- 
paigns of education on these lines. 
We believe it to be the duty of 
every advertising interest to sub- 
mit problems regarding question- 
able advertising to this commis- 
sion and to the National Vig- 
ilance Committee. 

“We believe that the elimination 
of sharp practice on the part of 
both buyer and seller of advertis- 
ing and advertising material will 
result from the closer relationship 
that is being established, and that, 
in place of minor antagonisms, 
will come personal co-operation to 
the increased benefit of all con- 
cerned, and the uplifting of the 
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great and growing business of ad. 
vertising. 

“We believe in upholding the 
hands worthy t6 be upheld, and 
we believe that each and every 
member owes a duty to this asso- 
ciation of enforcing the code of 
morals based on truth in adver- 
tising, and truth and integrity in 


* all the functions pertaining there- 


to ” 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


W. C. D’Arcy, Chairman 
Wm. H. Johns Stanley Clague 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


T. W. LeQuatte, Chairman 
Arthur Capper 


DIRECTORIES 


W. H. Lee, Chairman 
G. D. W. Marcy R. H. Donnelley 


GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


H. Ingersoll, Chairman 
O. C. Harn 


Wm. 
*. St. Elmo Lewis 
MAGAZINES 
. G. Cholmeley-Jones, Chairman 
. C. G. Hammesfahr 
Joseph A. Ford 
NEWSPAPERS 
A. G. Newmyer, Chairman 
James Keeley Howard Davis 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
O. J. Gude, Chairman 
Chas. T. Kindt E. Allen Frost 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
H. H. Cooke, Chairman 
H. A. Gatchel Marquis Regan 
RELIGIOUS PRESS 
W. J. McIndoe, Chairman 
Wm. Shaw J. F. Jacobs 
RETAIL ADVERTISERS 
M. M. Gillam, Chairman 
Wm. C. Freeman 
Walter S. Hamburger 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
H. M. Swetland, Chairman 
Mason Britton John Clyde Oswald 
TRADE PRESS 
Charles G. Phillips, Chairman 
Joseph J. Vigneau Roy F. Soule 
SPECIALTY ADVERTISING | 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, Chairman 
Theodore R. Gerlach 
Henry B. Hardenberg 


_ The significance of this ring- 
ing Declaration of Principles 
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Everybody’s 
Will Introduce You— 


A man YOU trust introduces you to a 
friend and tells you HE can be trusted. 
You'll take his word for the’ friend, won’t 
you? 

Apply that to your advertising and 
you'll see one reason why EVERYBODY’S 
readers are readily responsive to EVERY- 
BODY’S advertisers. By paying the strictest 
attention to the advertising admitted to its 
pages, EVERYBODY’S has gained the 
friendship and trust of its readers. 

The standing and influence which 
EVERYBODY’S has earned in the homes 
of its readers are GIVEN to those adver- 
tisers whose sales-stories appear in the 
magazine. 

It isn’t only a big circulation you buy in 
EVERYBODY’S. It is an introduction to 
friends who trust the introducer. Tell them 
your sales-story. We'll introduce you. 
August forms close July 5th. 


Vepylboadys 
Nia: ‘gazime 


600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 
$600 per Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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which was adopted at Baltimore 
last week, first by the representa- 
tives of the thirteen great divi- 
sions of advertising, in the per- 
sons of some of the most success- 
ful and influential men of the 
profession, and later by the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
America, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. For the first time in the 
history of advertising in America 
all of these interests have en- 
deavored to come together on a 
permanent basis. They have 
found out that it is possible to 
work together for the promotion 
of honest and efficient advertising, 
and they have enthusiastically 
given themselves to that common 
effort. 


WHAT THE ADOPTION MEANS 


The adoption of this declaration 
means the creation of a clearing 
house of advertising problems, a 
sort of Hague Tribunal for the 
adjustment of claims, complaints, 
difficulties of all sorts; a sort of 
Supreme Court which shall make 
the final interpretation of adver- 
tising ethics and practice. The 
thirty-nine men whose names are 
appended to the report will con- 
stitute this body for the ensuing 
year. 

It means also that all of the 
interests will stand together in 
condemning and excluding the 
dishonest advertiser, as well as 
the dishonest practitioner in ev- 
ery field of advertising. 

It means that while the Print- 
ERS’ Ink Statute, which is being 
adopted in the various states, and 
the vigilance committees which 
have been established by the dif- 
erent advertising clubs to act in 
co-operation with the National 
Vigilance Committee, are doing 
their work in the legal domain, 
that the profession of advertising 
has set out formally to cleanse 
itself from within. 

It will do it both by the setting 
up of high standards, as em- 
bodied, for example, in the De- 
claration of Principles, and in the 
creation of this commission to 
which concrete problems may be 
referred and from which concrete 
answers may be obtained. 

It may not, it is true, be now 
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possible to grapple successfully 
with all of the abuses which 
stand. out in advertising practice, 
This is not expected. It may be, 
as one of the leading advertisers 
said, that this declaration will be 
little more than a piece of paper 
for a year or more; but in the 
meantime, it will be doing its si- 
lent work, the different interests 
will be organized; they will be- 
come interlocked; they will deal 
with each other as they have not 
done hitherto, and the under- 
standing which has been gener- 
ated by common endeavor and 
common action in connection with 
the production of this Declaration 
of Principles will grow into a 
common will. 

Concretely, the new order of 
things initiated by the Declara- 
tion of Principles means for in- 
stance, that the advertisements of 
any advertiser which are refused 
by one class of mediums will be 
refused by all. That is the intent 
that may not be accomplished at 
once. There yet remains the work 
of organizing. When the organi- 
zation is complete, and all the 
magazine publishers have drawn 
together in one organization or 
department and place themselves 
under the commission, and all the 
technical and trade paper pub- 
lishers, all the newspaper pub- 
lishers, all the specialty manufac- 
turers, etc., have been organized— 
then there will be absolutely no 
loophole for false and fraudu- 
lent advertising, as well as that 
which is otherwise unsatisfactory. 
This may, as has been said, take 
some time to bring about, but the 
work is on its way, which has 
never been true at any prior time 
except in an exceedingly general 
sense. 


SIGNIFICANCE REALIZED 


All of the representatives of the 
different interests who _ partici- 
pated in the conference at Balti- 
more saw the great significance of 
the movement. The agents had 
provided for the organization of 
a federation of agents’ associa- 
tions during the coming year. 
This will constitute the agents’ 
department which will send repre- 
sentatives to the commission. The 
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1,100 Creameries 
1,930 Cheese Factories 


These two big features of Wisconsin prosperity bring in 
weekly incomes. 

No matter what the “tariff conditions,” they go on as 
“sure as time.” 

The farmers of Wisconsin are also producing millions 
of new wealth in grain aid live stock. 

Moreover, their incomes are and have been steadily in- 
creasing. 


Start It in Wisconsin 
and Then Spread Out 


The best of Wisconsin’s people can be reached by a single 
medium, THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. 

THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST is subscribed to 
in advance by one out of every three farm homes in the State. 

And it’s paid for by, many of them for 2 to 5 years to 
come. That shows their valuation of it and their confidence. 

There is no “retrenching” among our people, no holding 
back for fear of what “might” happen. 

Their optimism and the wealth they are producing will 
do much to steady the general business of the country, but 
it will do more for the manufacturer who makes a direct and 
intelligent appeal for the trade of the farmers of Wisconsin. 


Think it over. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
ARTHUR SERONSON FRANK W. LOVEJOY 


Presiden Director of Advertising 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park, Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
Advertising Building, 
hicago. 





Cash Rebate—A pro rata rebate will be paid each advertiser 
if the net paid circulation falls below 60,000 copies weekly 
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retailers, who had been without 
any national advertising organ, 
went out from the preliminary 
meetings as soon as the passage 
of the resolution was a reasonable 
certainty and organized the Na- 
tional Retail Advertisers Associa- 
tion, an action which in view of 
other happenings pledges the re- 
tailers to assist in the clearing-up 
of the advertising columns of the 
daily papers. 

The foreign delegate, C. F. 
Kupferberg, of Germany, told the 
advertising men that they them- 
selves could hardly realize the 
tremendous effect on the business 
of the world, and even world poli- 
tics, which such a declaration by 
American advertising men would 
have. Europe has been looking 
askance on American business 
because of its alleged low stand- 
ards. Such a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, backed up by organization 
of the hands of the leaders of the 
profession, would go far to 
change Europe’s opinion, and by 
consequence, the opinion of the 
world. This would, of course, 
have a far-reaching economic ef- 
fect. 

The thirty-nine representatives 
of the different interests whose 
names are set to the declaration, 
worked practically day and night 
in order to bring their delibera- 
tions to a successful issue: 


CULMINATION ARRIVED QUICKLY 


It is almost safe to say that 
nobody who attended the first de- 
partmental meetings was fully 
conscious of the way events were 
shaping themselves. Few could 
have imagined that a national ad- 
vertising commission was so near 
at hand. It was not discussed in 
departmental meetings. Nobody 
would have ventured to predict 
the possibility of such a thing 
within ten or a dozen years. It 
was almost achievement enough to 
get the various interests together 
in one convention, without expect- 


’ ing anything very practical in the 


beginning. 

The departmental meetings 
were started at Boston and con- 
tinued at Dallas without anything 
very remarkable coming out of 
them except i: a suggestive and 
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stimulating way. The effort had 
been made down at Baltimore by 
Douglas H. Graves and other 
members of the committee on the 
programme to link the different 
departmental) meetings up with 
the general sessions in a way that 
should elicit criticisms, complaints 
and reports of difficulties which 
could be taken up by the different 
meetings, acted upon and after- 
wards passed through a confer- 
ence of representatives of these 
committees, and which should 
weld the recommendations into a 
report. 

When the conference got to- 
gether it was the consensus of 
opinion that to'do this would 
simply result in confusion and in- 
terminable discussion on the floor 
of the convention. Little by little 
the opinion and ideal grew of 
some sort of a body which should 
last through the year, and which ° 
could take up these various 
recommendations, questions, com- 
plaints and abuses and consider 
them in their relation to all of the 
interests and pass _ intelligently 
upon them. 

The difficulty of creating such 
a body at that time was appre- 
ciated and finally the conference 
settled down to the practical rec- 
ommendation that the conference 
itself, consisting as it did of com- 
mittees of three representatives 
from each of the thirteen divi- 
sions or departments of advertis- 
ing, be continued as a commission, 
to be here and after elected an- 
nually. 

Then the conference settled 
down to define the duties and 
power of such a commission. In 
doing this they soon came to feel 
that it was all important to pre- 
pare the mind of the advertising 
world for this very advanced step, 
and this sentiment resulted in the 
drawing up of the Declaration of 
Principles. This sets forth in 
formal shape for the adherence 
of all interests and all advertising 
men what the most progressive 
members of the profession have 
been saying aloud for the last 
two or three years and what, of 
course, all honest business and ad- 
vertising men have been thinking 
for many years. 
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Multiply your own home 
by 343,847 


And you gauge the sales possibilities 
of the Philadelphia market 


Philadelphia’s ‘‘buying arm” is a gigantic one. 
It supplies 343,847 homes alone, clothes 343,847 
families, and caters to the diversified needs of sev- 
eral million home-loving Americans. It reaches into 
4958 grocery stores, 985 drug stores, 1473 dry goods 
stores and thousands of other shopping places. 

To attract Philadelphia’s ‘‘buying eye,” you 
should advertise your goods in the paper read by 
nearly everybody 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


May Circulation 


290,108 Scie 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net—all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies have been omitted. 


Philadelphia does not offer any unusual distri- 
bution problems to advertisers. Furthermore, it is 
a market that once gained and properly cared for, 
becomes a permanent outlet. 


If you want ‘‘Philadelphia,’’ you need ‘‘The Bulletin.”’ 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO OFFICE— NEW YORK OFFICE— 


J. E. Verree, Dan. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building. Tribune Building. 
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PROGRESSIVE WORK DONE 
AT BALTIMORE 


CONVENTION OF A. A. C. OF A. GIVES 
PRESIDENCY TO SAN FRANCISCAN 
AND 1914 CONVENTION HONORS 
TO CANADIAN’ CITY — CLOSING 
WORK 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ASSOCI- 
ATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
AMERICA, 1913-14: 
President: William Woodhead, 
San Francisco Advertising As- 

sociation. 

Vice-President: Walter B. 
Cherry, Syracuse Ad Men. 

Secretary: P. S. Florea, 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer: T. W. LeQuatte, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Members at Large—A. M. 
Briggs, of Cleveland, for three 
years; Douglas N. Graves, of 
Boston, for two years; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, for one 
year. 

Canadian Division—C. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, Toronto. 

Northwestern Division — Mac 
Martin, Minneapolis. 

Southwestern Division — Fred 
E. Johnston, Dallas. 

Southeastern Division—S. C. 
Dobbs, Atlanta. 

Central Division—A. E. Cham- 
berlain, Chicago. 

Eastern Division — William C. 
Freeman, New York. 

Pacific Coast Division — John 
Renfrew, Los Angeles. 

Ex-officio, officers and ex- 
president of Baltimore Advertis- 
ing Club. 


In- 


Convention City, 1914— To- 


ronto. 


The Baltimore Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America has passed into his- 
tory as having produced more 
real achievements than any other 
of the eight previous conventions 
or than all of them put together, 
and this without derogation of 
honor due them. It has left the 
departmental sessions, which were 
an experiment at Boston, on the 
way to permanent organization. 


It has provided a _ permanent 
commission made up of repre- 
sentatives of these thirteen de- 
partments of advertising to ad- 
just all common misunderstand- 
ings and differences and to work 
for the betterment of advertising, 

It has adopted a Declaration of 
Principles which is a creed for 
advertising men. It has given 
greater impetus to the prosecution 
and prevention of false and 
fraudulent advertising than any 
convention has ever given before. 
It has gathered up a score of loose 
ends and provided ways for fur- 
ther advance. 

The last day of the convention, 
Friday, June 13, besides the adop- 
tion of the momentous Declara- 
tion of Principles, saw the elec- 
tion of officers, as given above, 
the adoption of Toronto as the 
Convention City of 1914, and the 
delivery of greetings from for- 
eign advertising associations by 
their delegates. 

Each of them took the oppor- 
tunity to review briefly the state 
of advertising in his country and 
to bespeak the interest and study 
of American advertisers in the 
opportunities there revealed. 
Percy Burton spoke for England; 
F. E. Ross, a publisher from 


Lima, for Peru; C. A. Kupfer- 


berg, of Mainz, for Germany; 
Cecil J. Sibbett, of Cape Town, for 
South Africa; Axel Ackerman 
and Axel Palmgren for Sweden. 

At President Coleman’s sugges- 
tion, appreciation was expressed 
by the convention of the splendid 
help given by the Hon. John Bar- 
rett, Director-General of the Pan- 
American Union, in extending 
notice of the convention through 
all South America and bringing 


‘several delegates from our South- 


ern neighbors to the convention. 

It was voted to add the Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Advertis- 
ing Club to the Executive Com- 
mittee as an ex-officio member in 
order to have his experience in 
entertaining the association to 
draw upon at the next conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Graves, for the Executive 
Committee, announced Toronto 
as the choice of the Executive 
Committee for the convention city 
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The Fiction Number of Scribner's Magazine has 
led the field of special summer issues for twenty-four 
years. It was the first in the field—the others have 
never caught up. It has carried each year more great 
stories by great writers than any other magazine—more 
stories that have been the talk of the English speaking 
world—more stories that live. For this reason the 
Fiction Number of Scribner's Magazine holds the 
place of first importance among all other summer issues 
of all other magazines. It outsells all our other issues of 
the year by from ten to twenty thousand copies. It is 


‘always worth reading. Its life is everlasting. It is a 


most desirable number to be identified with. Its forms 
close July 5th. It is on sale July 25th. 





‘ 
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of 1914, and C. W. McDiarmid, 
of the Toronto Ad Club, assured 
the Association of a royal wel- 
come there next year. 

A vote of thanks was, on mo- 
tion of Walter B. Cherry, ex- 
tended to the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore for its magnificent hos- 
pitality. 

Officers were then elected as 
given on page 10. 


CHICAGO BEHIND WOODHEAD 


Ex-President A. E. Chamber- 
lain, of Chicago, seconded the 
nomination of Mr. Woodhead, 
and moved that it be made unani- 
mous, and F. L. E. Gauss, of 
New York, a former Chicago ad- 
vertising man, assured the dele- 
gates that Chicago was, indeed, 
heartily in sympathy with Mr. 
Woodhead’s nomination and had 
no intention of making a faction- 
al fight now nor at any other 
time. He felt it necessary to 
make such a disclaimer, ground- 
less as the necessity for it was, 
because of certain statements that 
had been made in a local paper. 

The closing speech of the con- 
vention was made by the Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr. Woodhead, who 
pledged himself, his orgahization 
and the Pacific Coast advertising 
men to the Declaration of Princi- 
ples which had been adopted, to 
the Association, and to the best 
interests of advertising. 

The previous day, Thursday, 
the 12th, had been filled with re- 
ports. 

The Finance Commission re- 
ported a hopeful future. 

For the Publication Committee, 
S. DeWitt Clough paid tribute 
to Secretary Florea and Thomas 
Dreier and Frank Morrison, of 
Associated Advertising, the house- 
organ of the A. A. C. of A 

The splendid achievements of 
the General Publicity Committee 
were reported by Richard H. 
Waldo. The report was summar- 
ized in Printers’ INK last week. 

Grafton B. Perkins reported for 
the Committee on Display of Ad- 
vertising. A description of the 
display appeared last week in 
Printers’ INK. 

The commission on Individual 
and Club Membership, appointed 
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by the _ president, reported 
through Mr. LeQuatte in part as 
follows: 

“We would divide the National 
Association into three distinct 
groups of organizations holding 
membership therein. 

“Group No. 1 is made up of or- 
ganizations whose members and 
work are entirely in the interests 
of the buyer of advertising, and 
whose membership is limited to 
buyers of advertising. The Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers 
and the Advertising Managers’ 
Association are good examples. 

“Group No. 2 consists of organi- 
zations whose work is _prima- 
rily in the interest of sellers of 
advertising, whose membership 
is limited to sellers of advertis- 
ing, and usually to the sellers of 
some particular kind of adver- 
tising. The Agate Club, the 
Quoin Club and the Farm 
Press Club are examples of this 
class. 

“Group No.3 is composed of or- 
ganizations designed to serve and 
harmonize the interests of both 
buyer and seller, admitting to 
their membership men who are in- 
terested in buying, selling, pro- 
ducing or distributing advertising. 
Group No. 3 comprises by far the 
largest membership in the national 
association and may properly be 
divided into two classes. 


TWO CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP REC- 
OM MENDED 


“Your commission deems _ it 
wise that the national association 
should recommend to clubs in 
Group 3 that they carry two 
classes of membership—active and 
associate; that the active member- 
ship be confined to men directly 
interested in the buying, selling, 
producing, or distributing of ad- 
vertising, and who will work for 
the development of the club along 
those lines. The control of the 
activities of the club should be 
absolutely in the hands of these 
men, 

“The commission recommends 
that no club be entitled to a vote 
in the national convention until 
three months after their first pay- 
ment of dues shall have been 
made.” 














QUAKER OATS CO. SUED UNDER 
SHERMAN ACT 


Suit was filed, June 11, in the United 
States District Court at Chicago against 
the Quaker Oats Company, and others, 
for alleged violation of the Sherman 
Act. The Government charges that in 
1889 an attempt was made to monopolize 
the trade in oatmeal by means of a 
pool of ten manufacturers, who later 
were absorbed by the American Cereal 
Company. In 1901 this corporation was 
acquired and later succeeded by the 
Quaker Oats Coogee. The Govern- 
ment alleges that the final act of 
monopoly was a contract with the Great 
Western Cereal Company, in 1911. 

The Government asks that the alleged 
monopoly be abandoned, and that com- 
petition between the several parts of the 
combine be restored at once. A per- 
petual injunction is asked which would 
be suspended so long as the defendant 
complied with the decree, but which 
could be reinstated at any time the 
Government could show violation of the 
anti-trust law. 

The defendants are: The Quaker Oats 
Company, the Great Western Cereal 
Company, Henry P. Crowell, Robert 
Stuart, A. Stamford White, John P. 
Walling and Jay Morton, of Illinois; 
J. R. Nutt, of Cleveland; James H. An- 
drews, of Akron, Ohio, and Whiting 
G. Snow, of Montclair, N. J. 

———-¢-9- 


FROTHINGHAM TRAVELING 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Robert Frothingham, whose retire- 
ment from the advertising management 
of Everybody’s Magazine and But- 
terick’s was announced several weeks 
ago, left New York June 12 for a trip 
around the world. He will visit the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park and 
other points, arriving in San Francisco 
in time to take the Pacific Mail steamer 
Mongolia, sailing July 26. 

Mr. Frothingham’s wife and daughter 
will accompany him. His itinerary in- 
cludes Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Burmah, India, Greece, Italy. Paris and 
London, returning to New York about 
the middle of January, 1914. He states 
that he has declined to commit himself 
as to any business arrangement for the 
future as he wanted to keep his mind 
free to enjoy a long-anticipated trip. 
but that he will undoubtedly be found 
in the advertising field upon his return. 





to} 
MAGAZINE FOR SMALLER NEWS- 
PAPERS 


The Newspapers Publishers Company 
has been formed in Louisville, Ky., to 
publish a monthly illustrated magazine 
which will be issued as a supplement to 
daily papers in the smaller towns of 
Ohio and Indiana. The first issue will 
be dated August 9. George G. Fetter, 
head of a large printing establishment 
of Louisville, which will print the pa- 
per, is president of the company; How- 
ard C. Wedekemper, of the same com- 
pany, is treasurer, and Jack Woodgon, 
formerly of the editorial staff of the 
Louisville Times, is editor, 
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MEYER, EASTERN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER OF “EVERYBODY’S” 


Following the resignation of Robert 
Frothingham as advertising manager of 
Everybody's Magazine, Einar F. Meyer 
has been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager of the magazine and W. R. 
Emery Western advertising manager. 
This reorganization of the advertising 
department of Everybody’s is_ similar 
to that which took place some time ago 
in regard to the Butterick Fashion 
Quarterlies when W. C. McMillan was 
made Eastern advertising manager of 
those publications and James A. Town- 
send the Western advertising manager. 

Mr. Meyer, the new Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Everybody’s, has been 
active in the advertising field for fifteen 
years. He was first associated with 
Clarence Vernon, of Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine. Two years later Mr. Meyer went 
with Success .Magazine and was_ its 
Western manager for some time. Then 
he came back East where he was em- 
pores by the same publication. Later 

e went west as Western manager of 
an Eastern publication, which he left 
to become Eastern manager of Red Book 
Magazine. Seven and one-half years 
ago Mr. Meyer joined Everybody's and 
was a member of its soliciting staff 
until the recent appointment as Eastern 
adverts. manager came to him. 

. R. Emery, the new Western ad- 
vertising manager, has been Western 
representative of Everybody’s for some 
years. 





———+0e——_— 


WAR UN HANDBILLS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Last week in Philadelphia there was 
introduced in councils an ordinance 
making it unlawful to cast upon the 
doorstep of a house any newspaper, 
handbill or circular except newspapers 
with a paid circulation delivered to sub- 
scribers who have paid for the delivery, 
and except also printed matter in an 
envelope addressed in the name of some 
occupant of the premises at which the 
envelope is left: This ordinance is pre- 
paratory to opening war upon the waste 
paper nuisance which is caused chiefly 
by the distribution of circulars printed 
in the guise of newspapers. The ordi- 
nance is directed not simply at those 
who distribute circulars, but to those 
who cause the distribution, or those in 
whose interest the circulars are printed. 








cen caelheps asinine 
ACTS AGAINST NEWSPAPER 
INSERTS 


Governor Tener, of Pennsylvania, has 
approved a bill making it a misdemeanor 
to insert any advertisement, notice, 


circular, pamphlet, card, hand bill, book, 
booklet, or other printed matter in any 
newspaper, magazine, periodical or boo 
without consent of the owner or pub- 
lisher. The penalty is a fine of not 
over $100 for each offense. This act 
is designed to halt the insertion of 
various kinds of advertising matter in 
newspapers after they leave the pub- 
lishing plants and before being dis- 
tributed to subscribers or buyers. 
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It was the unanimous opinion of the Ad 
men attending the 


BALTIMORE CONVENTION 
that the Convention Number of the 


Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Journal 


was the greatest single contribution to 
the cause of efficient advertising 


Among the features of this number were: 


WHAT IS eee IN 


New York World, 


ADVERTISING ART THAT 
RCHANDIZES, 

By J. GEORGE FREDERICK, 
Vice-President Business Bourse, 
Contributing Editor 
Advertising and Selling. 


A SMALL VOCABULARY AND 
LITTLE WORDS. 
By C. W. POST, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
= GERMAN NEWSPAPER. 
y HERMAN RIDDER, 
Publisher of the Staats- Zeitung. 
THE MOST VITAL FACTOR OF 
STRENGTH IN RETAIL 
ADVERTISING. 
By W. R. HOTCHKIN, 
Director of Advertising, 
Gimbel Bros, 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
By ALLEN H, WOOD, 
Of Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., 
Boston, Mass, 


THE te CONVENTION, 
By GEORGE W. COLEMAN, 
President A. A. CG. of A. 


WAR oa Pree ine. 
PAUL BUNN, 


yy at 4 ‘Director 
Home Pattern Co., New York. 


WOMEN’S PUBLICATIONS, 
By 8. KEITH EVANS, 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


THE TREND OF PUBLICITY. 
By HENRY 8. BUNTING, 
Editor Novelty News, 


ore ADVERTISING, 


y O, J. GUDE, 
New York, 


PROGRAM ae gaia 
By PAUL MEYER, 
The Theater ae 


DISTRIBUTION, 
By RICHARD H. WALDO, 
Advertising Manager 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


lee es SERVICE, 


OHNS, 
Vice- President George Batten Co, 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AND MANAGEMENT OF 


Advertising Manager 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


THE FUTURE OF sev eesers 
IN WEEKLY MAGAZINES. 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
Of McClure’s Publications, 


THE FIELD OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE, 
By FRANK A. ARNOLD, 
Publisher of Suburban Life. 
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ERTISING, HOW ADVERTISING 
ae apron G, COLLIER, INCREASED CIRCULATION 


dient ag ot Railways Adver- a; EFFICIENCY, 


me Bustheos Manager of 


THE Piano OF THE Chicago Tribune. 
FARMER TO BUSINESS. CLASS PUBLICATIONS, 
Bw die Gaaeee By CONDE NAST. 
ve; 
crane fut ea ee 
ADVERTISING VALUES. Director of Publicity of the 
. ay 5 : Tee tees Wanamaker Stores. 
residen —~ PRICE MAINTENANCE, 
The Baltimore Sun. By CHAS, H. INGERSOLL 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. Robt, Ingersoll & Bro, 


By WM. SHAW, a a MARK GOODS. 
Publisher By F. st 
The Christian Endeavor World. Westfield, if 


What Representative Men Say of This Issue: 


“You have shown great skill and enterprise in the preparation of this pub- 
lication and you have made a valuable contribution to the cause of adver- 


—— . Louis Witey, 
Business Manager, The New York Times. 


“Th tising st i tshell.” 
e advertising story in a nutshe Was, Weseanan, 
The new President of the A. A. C. of A. 
“A wonderful atetene issue.” Ricuarp H. Wa . 
Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
“The greatest advertising number I have ever seen.” 


S. Epmonpson; 
Advertising Manager, Philadelphia North Ameriean. 


“An issue that will advance the cause of advertising.” 


Frank A. Arnon, 
Publisher, Suburban Life. 


“Every one interested in advertising should oo this issue, a wealth of 
information.” 
A. WuitNey, 
Advertising Director, Phelps Publishing Co. 
_ “Your issue was a splendid idea in conception and positively brilliant 
in execution.” 
Wa. H. Jouns, 
Vice-President, George Batten Co. 


Copies of this special number, containing 198 pages 
of advertising discussion, colored plates, etc., may be 
secured at 50 cents a copy as long as the limited sup- 
ply lasts. Apply to the publisher: 


a" 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
Light and Lombard Sts. 437 Fifth Avenue 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Journal is 
read by the most progressive retail merchants 
of twelve Southern States. 
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The Advertising Man’s 
Children 


HEN a man’s children go away to 

school or college, he must be sure 
they are getting a good education and hav- 
ing their food, health, general happiness, 
carefully looked after. 

To investigate schools takes knowledge, 
time and patience. We have done the 
investigating just as painstakingly as we 
test and look into products and articles 
offered us for advertisement—and you 
know something of the work of Dr. Wiley 
and the Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Why not profit by the data and intimate 
personal \knowledge possessed by our 
Educational Register? Why guess, when 
you can know? 


Our Guarantee: 


Good Housekeeping Magazine agrees to return to 
parents, on simple request, the money paid for 
the first term of any school or college advertised 
by it, if the institution proves to be not as repre- 
sented in any particular. 


For further details address 


Educational Register 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Correspondence is invited from men in the advertising 


business. Very special and personal attention will be 
given to such inquiries. Kindly mention Printers’ INK. 
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ADVERTISER’S EXAMINA- 
TION OF VALUE OF 
TRADE PRESS 





MANY HAVE LITTLE EXCUSE FOR 
EXISTING—TIOO MANY BRAINS ON 
SPACE-SELLING END AND TOO FEW 
ON EDITORIAL END—THE FOLLY OF 
BIG CIRCULATION—THINGS THAT 
COUNT — PORTION OF ADDRESS, 
JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION 





By Harland J. Wright, 

Adv. Mgr., William Whitman & Co. 
(Arlington Mills brand textiles), 
New York. 

I remember some years ago 
when I happened to become inter- 
ested in the eloak and suit busi- 
ness, I found everybody wonder- 
ing what the proper styles for 
the coming season would be. In 
my young innocence, I asked rath- 
er impatiently, “Why doesn’t 
someone find out and put an end 
to this fuss?” One of the manu- 
facturers laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and _ said _ solemnly, 
“Young man, if you can tell me, I 

will make you rich.” 

And now, if any of us could 
and would give the real answer to 
the subjects assigned us, I won- 
der if we would get rich as a re- 
ward—or just be considered 
crazy-in-the-head. 

DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Destructive criticism is the 
cheapest thing current (and some 
people say that of late it has been 
very largely and persistently cur- 
rent) ; but it must be remembered 
that out of bloody wars emerge 
purified nations; and that new 
thoughts are frowned upon, their 
thinking exponents having often, 
even in recent times, suffered, 
bled, yes, and died for the prin- 
ciples which now we respect, re- 
vere and practise daily. 

So, if I seem to criticise, please 
be patient, because if I am harsh 
and unjust enough, and sufficient- 
ly ridiculous in my remarks, I may 
succeed through my utter igno- 
rance, in making some of us so 
very angry, that we may be 
spurred into pioneer work along 
some foolishly ideal line—just to 
prove me wrong. 
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In the trade press there are 
many wonderfully active publica- 
tions, representative of -their 
trades, with strong, intelligent 
editorial policies and real circu- 
lations. 

But it is a fact that many trade 
publications (and consumer pub- 
lications also), if judged by a 
right standard of proper circula- 
tion, have little or no cause for 
existing. 

Further, the publisher of such 
publications is not so much to 
blame in my opinion, as is the ad- 
vertiser. The publisher at least 
makes an effort to get some sort 
of circulation. He has to, to sat- 
isfy the altogether unreasonable 
(to him) rules of the Govern- 
ment, while the advertiser in 
many cases gives up money with- 
out investigation or inquiry as to 
what he is buying, just “support- 
ing the trade organ,” or “for the 
good of the market,” and the 
advertiser is thus the more blame- 
able of the two, for supporting a 
paper which does not possess the 
first basic requisite—that is, prop- 
er excuse for asking proper cir- 
culation. Thus the advertiser 
discourages the right-minded pub- 
lisher who, building his publica- 
tion in the way that deserves 
proper circulation, has a real re- 
turn to offer the advertiser for his 
money. 


TOO MANY CHARLATANS 


There are too many publication 
schemes masquerading as trade 
papers or business papers, and 
there are too many “glibly” quot- 
ed circulations. 

There are too many subscrip- 
tion concoctions with which to 
swell circulation and beguile the 
advertiser—and with which the 
publisher really beguiles himself 
to his eventual ruin. It has been 
said there are too many brains on 
the space-selling end of the busi- 
ness press, and too little brains 
on the making of a real business 
paper. 

Too many papers seem to be 
existing with the 0 alpable purpose 
of merely furnishing an excuse 
for selling advertising. This is 
equally -palpable to the readers. 
Such a paper does not ring true. 
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Its circulation (whatever there is 
of it) is not of value to an adver- 
tiser. 

An aimless, shallow man never 
makes his mark; an aimless, pur- 
poseless business enterprise is 
never successful. A paper with- 
out a purpose, an ideal, if you 
please, is a lemon for advertisers. 

When buying an automobile, 
you really buy so much steel, en- 
gine, wheels, cushions, etc.; but its 
value to the purchaser is the fact 
that it has speed, runs smoothly, 
does not “balk,” and affords a re- 
turn in enjoyment and usefulness. 

When buying advertising, you 
buy white space in varying quan- 
tities, according to the number of 
copies printed, just as you do 
steel, cushions, etc., in an auto- 
mobile, but its value to the adver- 
tiser lies in the quality and num- 
ber of readers who have faith in 
the paper and read it with con- 
fidence, and in the return it af- 
fords the advertiser in a certain 
amount of “selling” accomplished 
by his advertisement appearing in 
such a publication and by it pre- 


sented to an intelligent and fruit- 


ful class of possible buyers. It is 
really like buying any other com- 
modity—its value lies in the serv- 
ice and return delivered. 

This points to the necessity of 
a paper with a purpose, a publish- 
er who knows first, the definite 
field he wants to serve, the class 
of readers he should interest, who 
analyzes that class, studies its 
problem from their side of the 
fence, lives with them, advises 
them, informs them and assists 
them in their business, so that 
they get something from his edi- 
torial columns of value to them, 
and that means profit to them. 
He must deliver a service in order 
to reap a reward. 

Here is where the first real 
brains and effort is due, and from 
it will spring the proper circula- 
tion of value to the advertiser. 


TOO MUCH STRESS ON CIRCULATION 


Too much stress in my opinion 
is placed upon large circulation. 
Copies in excess of proper cir- 
culation is like mere excess weight 
in an automobile. It is unproduc- 
tive weight. 


INK 


So a great deal of the forced 
circulations are sometimes unpro- 
ductive circulations, and no good 
to the class they purpose to serve 
and not proper circulation for the 
advertiser, because it is not read, 
A forced scheme-born circulation 
is not an “interested” circulation. 

I would rather advertise in a 
paper having for its subscribers 
100 intelligent, active, financially 
good dealers who believed and 
respected the paper, than to have 
my advertisement in a paper with 
1,000 indiscriminate circulation. 
Securing the real and favorable 
attention of one good merchant 
with his large buying power, is 
much better for the advertiser 
than merely impressing your name 
on, or securing the fleeting glance 
of, a thousand inefficient, slovenly 
merchants, 

It goes without saying that paid 
circulation is the only acceptable 
kind. Next is the quality and 
character of the circulation, and 
how it is secured. Everybody 
knows that the business paper or 
trade paper circulation, the repre- 
sentative type of the particular 
class, is what is wanted—straight, 
full-paid-in-advance — secured by 
legitimate solicitation—and renew- 
able. 


‘THE PUBLISHER KNOWS. 


The publisher does not need to 
be told the sort of subscribers 
that are undesirable to advertis- 
ers. He knows. These points 
have been talked about and writ- 
ten about by able people for years. 
It is impossible for an advertiser 
to lay down to a publisher in 
detail, just how in his opinion pub- 
lishers should secure. their circu- 
lation. There are legitimate 
circulation plans and there are il- 
legitimate schemes. To draw the 
fine line would be impossible, un- 
less specific cases and conditions 
were advanced. Again I say, the 
publisher knows. Why reiterate 
and maybe hurt someone’s feel- 
ings? 

The important thing is, why 
should a paper have a circulation 
at all? In what does it deserve 
circulation? Answer this basic 
query by making your paper wor- 
thy of a representative circula- 
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tion, and you will get it, and it 
will be the right kind and adver- 
tisers will appreciate it. 

Speaking generally, the trade 
press is not in favor with general 
advertisers. It is regarded as a 
necessary evil, worthy of support 
as a trade organ, etc. One trouble 
is, many trade papers have been 
and are “just trade organs” and 
“asking support” as trade organs, 
but that happily is passing away. 

Trade publications are to-day 
serving their field; they are think- 
ing; they are finding their pur- 
pose and are earnestly fulfilling it, 
and they are being read by their 
class for the profit the readers 
find in them. Every “class” now 
has some papers which deserve, 
and have, proper circulation—for 
the advertiser. 


THE PROPER KIND OF CIRCULATION 


Another trouble—the indiffer- 
ence to trade papers on the part 
of so many advertisers, lies in the 
fact that advertisers do not know 
proper trade circulation when 
they see it. Advertisers generally 
have been fed upon the “demand” 
diet. The consumer publications 
were the first to offer advertisers 
proper circulation in their class, 
and they prospered exceedingly 
as they deserved. As a result, ad- 
vertisers are trained and have de- 
veloped along consumer lines, and 
consumer copy and consumer 
methods, 

Many advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents regard advertising to 
the trade as a perfunctory thing. 
They fuss and fume, work’ and 
worry about consumer advertis- 
ing; they analyze consumer cir- 
culations; they try experiments 
and “follow up” to the consumer; 
they apply art and science to their 
booklets for the consumer, but 
trade advertising and trade work 
are in many campaigns not even 
suggested or thought of, and the 
trouble is that trade advertising 
and trade work are not appreci- 
ated or understood by the general 
advertiser. 

Take our auto illustration 
again. The consumer advertis- 
ing—the demand, the making of a 
national name accomplished by 
the magazines and general medi- 
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ums for automobiles, did splendid 
work, but it is of no value with- 
out the retail selling stores, where 
people are shown the machines, 
prospects called upon, facilities 
and service supplied and people 
taught to run the machines, 

What is this but trade work, 
and what automobile manufactur- 
er but regards this as a most. im- 
portant end of his, business? 

It shows the importance of the 
retailer in distribution. 

It has been said and with truth 
that a retailer can make or break 
a line. Just try to market a line 
of hosiery, ever so well advertised 
generally, without the interest 
and support of the dealer, and see 
what you will be up against. 
How often recently have you 
heard advertisers complain of the 
treatment dealers have accorded 
theirs and other advertised lines? 

Is a retailer important? I be- 
lieve to-day a retailer is king in 
the deck; I don’t know but that 
he is the ace. 

Advertisers are now beginning 
to think about that end of adver- 
tising. Heretofore such work 


_ has been classed with the selling 


department. The scientific or 
academic advertising man can tell 
you all about magazines, their 
circulations by states, towns and 
villages, by occupations; he can 
explain the scientific rules gov- 
erning display and copy, but how 
much does he know about trade 
advertising —or merchandising? 
This sort of advertising man is 
passing, while the merchandising 
advertiser is coming—slowly but 
surely, 


CONSUMER DEMAND COST RISING 


The theory of consumer de- 
mand is ideal. It is likewise ex- 
pensive and becoming more so 
every day. Not because a page in 
a general magazine costs more 
to-day than ten years ago, but be- 
cause consumer demand is harder 
to create every day. Brands and 
advertising manufacturers are 
multiplying, and where one man 
wearing a red hat is noticed in a 
crowd, a hundred men wearing 
red hats would become common. 

There is a great uncashed dor- 
mant demand in any general ad- 
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vertising. It lies in the fact that 
a large percentage of people who 
read and are impressed by maga- 
zine advertising, postpone action, 
or immediately forget it, or have 
no reason for buying at that time, 
or don’t know where it can be 
bought, etc. The advertisement 
has been partly effective, but no 
result will be obtained until some 
other action forces this line of 
goods to the personal attention of 
the prospect, and links up the 
connection with the advertising 
they may have read. 

The answer to this problem will 
be solved some day by some sort 
of trade promotion. 

There is beginning to be quite 
a lot of talk about merchandising 
among academic advertisers, spe- 
cialists, etc., but as yet there is 
mighty little of it that amounts to 
more than talk. Some, very few, 
are digging into practical selling 
merchandising and dealer prob- 
lems, and as this movement devel- 
ops and grows, the day of trade 
merchandising, . which is now 
dawning, will develop, and the 
trade publishers with a purpose, 
who are worthily filling that pur- 
pose and who have the proper 
circulation to offer, will reap a 
great and deserved reward. 

But right here is where the 
trade press has a duty to per 
form. There are rich possibilities 
in this trade development of ad- 
vertising, but general advertisers 
having developed so fast on the 
consumer’s side only, will be slow 
to realize and to properly steer 
the trade channels, unless they 
are intelligently guided. 

That is the function of you 
gentlemen of the trade press. A 
whole day’s talk could be made 
on this subject alone, but in short 
it is this: 

Granted you deserve the proper 
circulation, and have it, then you 
have the proper automobile. 
Now, teach people to run it prop- 
erly, so as to avoid accidents and 
to avoid the large mortality list 
which has ever accompanied ad- 
vertising. 


+ o->—______ 
Theodore C. Deitrich, for the past 
two re in char: fs of the gory depart- 


ment of Albert Frank & C has ac- 
cepted a position in the copy dupartnent 
of Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO AND 
WATE RLOO, WINNERS 


The Advertising Men’s League of 
New York, winners of the Printers’ 
INK cup at oe carried away a 
large silver globe which was awarded 
this year for the first time. The. prize 
was given by the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore to the club doing the most 
good in the spreading of truth in ad- 
vertising during the past year. The cup 
stands more than two feet in height and 
bears the word “Truth” in gold letters, 

he Boston Mileage Banner was 
awarded to the Class Advertising Club 
of San Francisco which sent five of its 
eighteen members to Baltimore. This 
club won the banner at Dallas in 1912. 
dies of Waterloo Ia., _ were 
resented with the Dallas Ladies’ 
rophy, which Rag won for the first 
time at | the advertising club 
of Roswell, Or, 


4.8. SES 
NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 


J. J. Stokes, for fifteen years adver- 
tising manager for Marshall Field & 
Co., and R. B. Herter, formerly con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of a Chicago paper, have associated 
themselves in unching the Middle- 
West Advertising Agency, at 1870 
Peoples Gas Building. 

Mr. Stokes was a specialty writer and 
correspondent with the Scripps-McRae 
league in Cincinnati during the Span- 
ish-American War. He later was one 
of the founders of the Muncie (Ind.) 
Morning Star. 

Mr. Herter has had five years’ experi- 
ence in advertising work, and before 
that served in editorial capacities. 

—__—_+o»___— 


AGENCIES SPLIT ACCOUNT 


Two Boston agencies are now placing 
advertising for the Peerless union suit. 
The C. Brewer Smith Advertising 
Agency is handling the New York . 
newspapers, while Wood, Putnam 
Wood are placing the business in medi- 
ums of Boston and other cities. 


++ —____ 
REDINGTON LEAVES McCRAY 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


T. T. Redington, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the McCray Refrig- 
erator ee for three years, has 
resigned to become advertising and sales 
manager of the Sie 
spondence School of 


a 
S-A-M AS UNCLE SAM 


No ad club probably went to greater 
expense and achieved greater individu- 
ality in their costumes at the advertising 
pageant at Baltimore than did the Syra- 
cuse Ad Men, who paraded each in the 
costume of Uncle Sam. 


0 
KING TAKES ON MORE 
PUBLICATIONS 


Archer A. King, of Chicago, Western 
amannees of Outing, recently assumed 
the estern representation of the 
Canadian Monthly, the Western Archi- 
tect and the Electrician & Mechanic. 


el-Myers Corre- 
usic, Chicago. 
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The Value 
Of ‘Moderation 


One of our mail-order advertisers was 
indulging in superlatives which we 
thought were not only unjustified by the 
facts, but also so obviously exaggerated 
as to weaken the effect. He finally re- 
luctantly consented to the modifications 
which we requested. 

Immediately his returns improved. 

He attributed them to some superior 
merit in his goods or some other mysterious 
influence. But just as an experiment he 
tried the same copy in the other publica- 
tions which he had been using. 

Very much to his surprise he found 
that they too responded with anew vitality. 
His copy was more believable, and the 
consumer respected the dignity of his new 
attitude. 

The result is that this advertiser, like 
many others, has become an enthusiast on 
the subject of modern censorship. 

We believe that other publishers who 
are also endeavoring to restrain over- 
statement are gradually obtaining similar 
support from the wise ones among their 
advertisers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE - PHILADELPHIA 
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Change in Rates 


Effective July 1, 1913 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Display Advertising 


Run of Paper, per agate line, 20 cents 


No preferred position will be sold on any page. 
Maximum inside space five columns. 


Preferred Pages, per agate line, 30 cents 


Financial and Commercial Pages, the Third Page, and 
Page Opposite Editorial are preferred pages. 
Pictorial Section, Sunday, per agate line, 40 cents. 


Classified, per agate line, 15 cents 


Minimum space two lines. 


These rates are flat, with no time or 
space discounts, and apply to all ad- 
vertisements, both local and general. 

There is no needed reform in the 
business conduct of newspapers quite 
so necessary as a simple and equi- 
table rate, based on the value of the 
space itself, rather than on ‘“‘what 
the traffic will stand.’’ 


PUBLIC ef343 LEDGER 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


A. T. Sears, Jr. E. C. KAVANAGH 
Home Insurance Building Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago New York 


3016 















































CLYSMIC’S APPRECIATION 
OF OUTDOOR AD- 
VERTISING 





WHILE ADVERTISING HAS BEEN CAR- 
RIED IN THE GENERAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, IT WAS THE POSTER THAT 
BROUGHT THE CONSUMER TO BUY 
—THE FUTURE OF OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING — PORTION OF ADDRESS 
JUNE 11 BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION 

By E. E. Carley, 
Pres. of Clysmic Co., New York. 


As I look back over the years 
that cover my experience as an 
advertiser, I am forced to ac- 
knowledge that if I could have 
started with the experience, 
gained through these years, I 
would have produced better re- 
sults, for a considerable less sum 
than I have expended, in estab- 
lishing Clysmic as a staple ar- 
ticle. 

Experience is a_ high-priced 
teacher, and if mine can benefit 
any prospective advertiser who 
contemplates launching a cam- 
paign, I will gladly share it. I do 
not wish to pose, however, as an 
expert on all the phases of adver- 
tising. My whole effort in the 
field has been to establish the 
trade-mark “Clysmic,’ and _ to 
identify “Clysmic” in the public 
mind as a beverage. Therefore, 
I am only qualified to express an 
opinion upon an advertising cam- 
paign conducted along such lines. 

It would be folly to attempt a 
national campaign of such a char- 
acter, concentrated in any one me- 
dium. It must be general, but 
where advertising is being carried 
in national mediums, outdoor 
publicity is most effective in link- 
ing up a given locality with the 
general publicity; it brings you 
face to face with the consumer 
and tells him you have come to 
town. 


ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR NEW MARKET 


Posters are particularly valu- 
able when going into a new mar- 
ket. The offer to billpost inva- 
riably appeals to a_ prospective 
agent and greatly aids in obtain- 
ing distribution. I have never 
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used a medium where results 
could be detected so quickly. My 
experience proves demand is im- 
mediately stimulated. 

There is a psychological mo- 
ment when one is moved to act 
upon the suggestion of an adver- 
tisement. How often you have 
seen an article advertised in na- 
tional mediums, perhaps carefully 
observed it, then seen it again and 
again, until it has become an old 
story, and finally been brought to 
buy, through coming into imme- 
diate contact with it somehow. 
Posters have the effect of bring- 
ing the buyer into immediate con- 
tact; they fairly yell NOW. 

Everybody, grown-ups and all, 
is familiar with Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey’s circuses. 
Everyone loves the circus, yet no 
thought is ever given to buying 
the ticket until the posters go up, 
and just then there is the de- 
mand, for it has come to town. 

Clysmic copy, and remarkably 
good copy too, if I do say it, has 
run in national mediums without 
bringing an inquiry from certain 
localities until the posters went 
up, when they proved to be good 
markets. I don’t doubt the na- 
tional mediums created the favor- 
able impression and the desire; 
perhaps the decision to buy, some 
time, but the posters brought 
about the time. 


HOW FLEXIBILITY HELPS, 


Furthermore, poster service is 
flexible. You can regulate its use 
more accurately than other medi- 
ums; you can pick your seasons, 
and when your posters go off the 
boards, comment is not excited, 
for the reason that in the very 
nature of things, posters are not 
permanent, or perhaps it would be- 
better to say, have not been re- 
garded as permanent, up to the 
present time. 

Such great improvement, how- 
ever, has been made by the own- 
ers of plants recently, that poster 
service threatens to become as 
permanent as paint, and the mem- 
bers of the Poster Advertising 
Association are to be congratu- 
lated upon the work they have 
done towards this end. 

Expression of ideas, by pic- 
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tures and posters, dates back to 
the days of the Cheops in Egypt, 
and the aborigines in this coun- 
try, but only in this generation 
have they become important fac- 
tors in an advertising campaign. 
Even in my boyhood days bill- 
posting was in a primitive state. 
My early recollection of poster 
bulletins, is of those posted up 
against a blank wall or board 
fence, wherever the space could 
be found, where they remained 
until the elements washed them 
away or they were torn or pulled 
down by the incorrigible urchin. 

To-day nearly every city boasts 
its well-kept metal stands, sub- 
stantially built in selected loca- 


tions, and within the last year 
many spaces have been attractive- 
ly paneled, greatly increasing 
their value to the advertiser. 
Perhaps no other medium has 
made such strides in_ recent 
years. 


Buyers of advertising attach 
more importance every day to the 
value of selected locations and 
display copy. This is evidenced 
by the scarcity of back covers of 
magazines, which after all, are 
very similar in character to post- 
ers. The manner of their appeal 
is the same. 

It is impossible to buy back 
covers of a number of publica- 
tions to-day without engaging 
them months ahead and at cer- 
tain seasons many of the poster 
plants in this country are unable 
to accept all the business offered 
to them. However, I trust this 
fact will not result in an ill-ad- 
vised increase in the number of 
billboards. 


THE LINE OF DEVELOPMENT 


There will always be organized 
opposition against posters. No 
one can claim that they beautify 
the.city. Furthermore, all values 
are fixed by the, ratio of supply 
to demand. The more posters 
there are in one community, the 
less individual value they have, 
and owners will be wise if they 
give their attention rather to the 
further improvement of the ap- 
pearance of the boards, than to 
the increase in the number of 
their stands. Better turn away 
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business some of the time and 
have a comfortably filled plant all 
of the time, than accept all of the 
business all of the time, and have 
empty boards some of ‘the time. 
Just now, the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association is maintaining 


rates, and this is a source of 
gratification. The advertiser has 
problems enough in_ selecting 


mediums and copy, without facing 
the problem of buying the same 
space, at the same price as his 
competitor. For my part, the 
knowledge that I do not have to 
dicker and trade to be sure that 
I am obtaining as much space 
from poster bulletins as my com- 
petitor is getting for the same 
amount of money, is a satisfac- 
tion. 

In the great sea of advertising 
there is no chance of a diver 
plunging in once and coming up 
like a prince with a pearl. Suc- 
cess is not so simple, the pearl 
is not so easy to obtain; but div- 
ing into outdoor publicity has 
proved profitable for Clysmic, and 
there is every indication that it is 
engrossing the thoughtful atten- 
tion of advertisers more and more 
every day. Even babies are im- 
pressed with it. 

-— +0 + 


ST. LOUIS AD MEN HEARD 
FRANKLIN CLUB TRUTHS 

At the June 11 meeting of the St. 
Louis Ad_ League, the guest of honor 
was Earl R. Britt, vice-president of the 
Ben Franklin Club of f St. Louis. Mr. 
Britt spoke on “The Reason for the 
Ben Franklin Club—Its Object | and 
Purposes.” “The club,” he said, “was 
organized to teach printers efficiency in 
their work. Ninety per cent of failures 
are due to lack of knowledge in print- 
ing fundamentals. A good printer puts 
something into his work that the con- 
tract does not specify.” 

In the absence of President J. W. 
Booth at the Baltimore convention, 
Vice-President A. F. Fay, advertising 
manager of the Mound City Paint Com- 
pany, presided. 


——- 


HAWS LEAVES BROWN SHOE 
COMPANY 


R. Calvert Haws, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, for the past three 
years, is now general manager, in 
charge of advertising and sales for the 
American Sanitary Corporation, a new 
company of Memphis, manufacturers of 
vermin exterminators, 
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The Show-Down 
at Baltimore 


proved the things we’ve been 
telling you about the power of 
the technical press. If actual 
results in inquiries and dollars 
and cents be proof, it was 
there. And among them all 
none stood better than 


The Hill Engineering Weeklies 


There was the case in THE ENGI- 
NEERING AND MINING JOUR- 
ict # ela a se he og gr 
wiSl ae brought back 71 orders to the tune 
an Macittt of $13,717. 


Or the one of the AMERICAN MA- 
CHINIST where 13 one-page ads, 
at a cost of $663, produced 760 in- 
quiries and $16,185 in traced busi- 
ness. 


7 oo 
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Machine Making 
£7,000 
There was that very successful 
mail-order campaign in POWER 
where the cost per sale on a $78 de- 

vice was $3.28. 


§ Ot PD he Dt mm it VY 


There were similar facts and 
figures regarding the. Wyoming 
shovel campaign in ENGINEER- 
ING NEWS and the Pneumatic 
Machine Company’s campaign in 
COAL AGE. 


We have been guilty of talking gen-* 
eralities—so has every other creed, 
class and color of publisher. 


But not at Baltimore—nay, not there. 
There we dwelt in the concrete— 
and re-inforced it. 


These splendid, powerful papers of 
which we boast without a blush are 
backing up our faith by getting tan- 
gible results for our advertisers. 


—And they can get them for you. 


| eretecs | Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 
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WINNING THE MAN WHO 
INFLUENCES OTHERS 





THAT IS THE TASK OF THE ADVER- 
TISER IN TECHNICAL MEDIUMS— 
COPY THAT IMPRESSES ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND PEOPLE SO THAT 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION WILL BE 
REACHED—PORTION OF ADDRESS 
JUNE 11 BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION. 


By Charles L. Benjamin 
Adv. Mgr. Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
ilwaukee, Wis. 

A man eats what he likes and 
wears what he pleases, within the 
limitations of the fashions pre- 
vailing in his own age and coun- 
try, but in almost all other mat- 
ters he is guided by the opinions 
of other men. What do you or 
I know, personally, of the stars 
or planets? Only what astrono- 
mers have taught us to believe. 

We believe the earth is approx- 
imately 93 million miles distant 
from the sun because the small 
group of men who know most 
about such things say it is. If you 
want to alter my opinion on that 
point, don’t talk to me—convince 
the astronomers and I will accept 
their verdict. 


EXPERTS’ OPINIONS TRAVEL FAR 


Ask any one of this audience 
to name the greatest of English 
dramatists and the answer will be, 
“Shakespeare.” Ask him if he 
has read all of Shakespeare’s 
plays and he will probably answer, 

“No.” Most of us have heard 
only some of them. Ask him if 
he has read Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s plays, Ben Jonson’s, Ford’s, 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s, and the 
answer will again be, “No.” Ask 
him if he has read the long line 
of English plays that lie between 
“Arden of Feversham” and “The 
Gay Lord Quex,” and he still 
answers, “No.” Yet he is firm in 
his belief that Shakespeare is the 
greatest of English dramatists. 

Why? 

Because the men who have made 
a study of English drama rank 
Shakespeare first. 

Most of us possess first-hand 
knowledge of only a few things. 
On all matters outside of our own 
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specialty we accept the opinions 
of other men—men who are them- 
selves specialists in matters of 
which we are ignorant. 

The technical advertiser, know- 
ing that it is thus men’s minds 
are molded, strives to win for 
his product the favorable opinion 
of those who are the recognized 
authorities in the particular. field 
to which the thing advertised ap- 
pertains. How can those men be 
reached? Through the pages of 
the technical paper. The men who 
know most about any technical 
subject are either editing trade 
journals, or contributing to them, 
or reading them. 

The population of the United 
States and Canada exceeds 100 
million persons. The combined 
circulation of all the electrical 
trade journals published in the 
two countries does not exceed 100 
thousand. 

I want to win for the electrical 
apparatus I am advertising the 
favorable opinion of the 100 thou- 
sand. These are the men to whom 
the 100 million will turn for ad- 
vice when in the market for elec- 
trical apparatus. I can’t afford to 
educate the 100 million, and I 
don’t have to. All I have to do is 
to convince the 100 thousand and 
they will hand the rest of you 
your opinions ready-made. 


COMPARISON WITH CONSUMER AD- 
VERTISING 


In what I have just said I do 
not mean to depreciate the value 
of what is called “consumer ad- 
vertising.” But get your trade 
with you first! There is no use 
in sending a would-be consumer 
to a dealer, to an architect, to a 
consulting engineer, to a physi- 
cian, who will not back up with 
his personal influence the good 
impression created by the adver- 
tisement. The best that consumer 
advertising can do is to create 
a favorable impression; whether 
that impression. crystallizes into 
conviction or not depends, -not 
upon what you say, but upon what 
is said by the men who mold 
public opinion in your line of 
business. 

The less technical the product 
the more effective consumer ad- 

















vertising is likely to be. You may 
venture to tise your own judgment 
in the selection of bathroom fit- 
tings for your new house, but you 
are not apt to go contrary to your 
architect’s advice as to the type of 
heating system that shall be in- 
stalled. Your wife may make up 
her own mind as to. whether di- 
rect lighting, indirect lighting, or 
semi-indirect lighting shall be 
used in the dining-room and par- 
lor, and she is likely to select the 
fixtures herself; but she is not 
likely to specify the kind of re- 
flector that shall be used, and she 
will leave wholly to the good 
judgment of the electrical con- 
tractor the determination of the 
type of fuse cabinet and switch- 
board to be installed in the base- 
ment or attic. 

One of the problems of the 
technical advertiser is to decide 
whether his appropriation shall be 
spent wholly in trade publications, 
or partly in mediums that reach 
the consumer. With a small ap- 
propriation it is best to concen- 
trate in the trade papers. With 
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a large appropriation, cover the 
trade-paper field first; then branch 
out cautiously in mediums of gen- 
eral circulation—always provided 
that the thing advertised possesses 
the element of popular appeal. 
An electric flat-iron may be 
profitably advertised both in a 
technical and in a popular way, 
but I doubt whether any adver- 
tising man will ever succeed in 
making a dynamic brake resist- 
ance, or a hatchway limit switch, 
of interest to the general public. 


KIND OF COPY 


The first problem a_ technical 
advertiser has to solve is the prob- 
lem of mediums. He must know 
the publications that reach his 
trade, or the particular branch of 
his trade to which the thing ad- 
vertised _appeals. The second 
problem is the problem of copy, 
and here the technical advertiser 
is more restricted than the adver- 
tiser of some product of general 
consumption. Generally speaking, 
there are two classes for whom 
the technical advertisement is de- 
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signed. It is either designed to 
appeal to the user of the apparatus 
advertised, or to the dealer in that 
class of apparatus, thus paralleling 
the general advertiser’s division 
into dealer and consumer adver- 
tising. 

Compared to general advertis- 
ing, the progress made in technical 
advertising within recent years 
has not been so great, partly be- 
cause the need of more effective 
advertising has not been so keenly 
felt by manufacturers of techni- 
cal products as by manufacturers 
of articles of general consump- 
tion, and partly because the abler 
advertising men have flocked to 
the general field which, as a rule, 
is more remunerative. I mean by 
this that an experienced advertis- 
ing man can handle a number of 
general accounts, where the whole 
story to be told can be secured in 
one interview, whereas a technical 
advertiser must often devote his 
whole time to mastering the. de- 
tails of one business. 

The general advertiser has more 


freedom in preparing his copy, for 
the consumer is not familiar, as a 
rule, with the details of manufac- 
ture, or the differences in various 


grades of material; whereas the 
consumer of technical products 
knows the thing advertised, or the 
competitive article, oftentimes as 
well as the advertisement writer 
himself. Hence it comes about 
that there is the same difference 
between general advertising and 
technical advertising as between a 
political speech and the argument 
of a patent attorney appearing in 
an interference case before the 
Commissioner of Patents. A poli- 
tician can appeal to the patriotism, 
to the loyalty, to the pride of his 
auditors; he can enthuse them by 
the power of. eloquence to ac- 
tion; he can paint glowing word- 
pictures which, if they were ana- 
lyzed, might be found to contain 
more fancy than fact. But the 
attorney arguing an interference 
case before the Commissioner of 
Patents cannot rely on any of 
these things. His case stands or 
falls by the bare, cold facts that 
he is able to muster. In the same 
way a technical advertiser is 
obliged to blue-pencil the rhetoric 
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and convince his readers by the 
weight of the evidence he is able 
to marshal to his support. This 
does not mean, however, that 
technical advertising cannot be 
made interesting; as a matter of 
fact, I know of no field so full of 
good material for the advertising 
man. 

Consider for a moment in what 
the interest of a technical journal 
consists. Take any trade or tech- 
nical publication and, omitting the 
personal and business notes, you 
will find that the interest consists 
in articles descriptive of new 
methods of manufacture, or in 
improvements or modifications of 
old methods, or in installations 
which are of interest because of 
their size, or because of the econ- 
omies effected. 

Nearly all of this news comes 
primarily from the manufacturer. 
He is the man who develops new 
machines and new methods: He, 
or his agents, are the men that 
build and equip the new plants. 
To him come the reporters of the 
technical papers for data and for 
illustrations. In other words, the 
manufacturer furnishes the raw 
material out of which the reading 
pages of trade journals are made; 
and yet this same man, when pre- 
paring copy for an advertisement 
of his own, will often content 
himself with printing the name of 
his company and a list of its prod- 
ucts, being unable to think of any- 
thing else to say. There is no 
reason why the advertising pages 
of the technical paper should not 
be as interesting as the reading 
pages; no reason except that 
many of our technical advertisers 
have not yet discovered that it 
takes one type of mind to design 
and construct machinery and an- 
other type of mind to design and 
construct advertisements. 

+0 —___—_ 


SACRAMENTO CLUB’S FASHION 
SHOW 


The Sacramento Ad Club is planning 
a fashion show for the retail merchants 
of Sacramento. It will be given during 
State Fair week, beginning September 
15 and will be advertised throughout 
Northern California and Western 

evada. Billboards. newspapers and 
moving pictures will be the media used. 
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Advertising 
the Parcel Post 


Some bright day, when some of the kinks in the parcel 
post system get straightened out and the new admin- 
istration gets acclimated to Washington, we hope and 
believe that Uncle Sam will advertise our parcel post 
and its widespread uses—for until he does few cf us will 
ever know what is being offered for our convenience. 


The first folks to whom this educational campaign 
should be directed are the farmers. For years city 
people have had special delivery service, comparatively 
available express service, local baggage handling by 
the railroads and street railways, and so they will 
almost instinctively search out and make use of every 
advantage the parcel post can offer. 


So the farmer is the first man who should have the 
parcel post story told him. We are doing what we 
can to help those who read 


The Farm Journal 


but we know full well that even greater attention 
would be given to a series of parcel post advertise- 
ments written by Uncle Sam than to anything we 
might print editorially. 


Our belief that such a campaign in The Farm Journal 
would pay is based on our observation of results 
secured in many varied campaigns. 


If you have anything that will interest farm families, 

whether it is to be delivered by parcel post or not, 

please bear in mind that August Farm Journal 
closes July 5th, and so get 
copy to us well in advance 
of the Fourth. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


A city of 500,000 people. 

Environs inhabited by 2,000,000 people. 
America’s largest city in the manufacture of 
Printing Ink, Leather, Playing Cards, Whisky, 
Soap, Laundry Machinery and Machine Tools. 
Trading center of the Ohio Valley, embracing 
Southern Ohio, Eastern Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. 

$33,000,000 are paid yearly in wages in Cincinnati 
alone. 

Cincinnati is a good market. 


The Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


is one of the FEW newspapers that sell for 
FIVE CENTS A COPY DAILY. 

This guarantees that it reaches the CLASS who 
can afford the best. 

It has a large DAILY and SUNDAY circulation, 
about one half of which is local, and the other 
half distributed over the Ohio Valley, reaching 
the people who can AFFORD to, and who DO, 
go to Cincinnati. to shop. 

The per capita purchasing power of Enquirer readers is 
away above par. 

The DAILY rate is 20c. per agate line, with discounts for 
space, 2,500 lines 14c.; 5,000 lines 12c. 

The Sunday rate is 25c. per line flat. Position, Daily or 
Sunday, 25% extra. 


Write us or consult your agent 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Building 
I. A. Klein, Manager John Glass, Manager 
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ERRORS TO AVOID IN 
BUILDING CIRCU- 
LATION 
FARM PAPER MAN LAYS DOWN A 
STRONG PLATFORM — POLICIES TO 
FOLLOW IN. BUILDING UP A SUB- 
SCRIPTION SALES FORCE —- RIGHT 
PLACE FOR CONTESTS AND PREMI- 
UMS—PORTION OF ADDRESS, JUNE 
10, BEFORE BALTIMORE CONVEN- 

TION 


By F. M. Walsh, 
Circ. Megr., a Za. Spring- 


Honest circulation is built on 
good business rules, and stable 
methods of merchandising. Be- 
hind all honest circulation must 
be honest editorial merit, honest 
policies, honest circulation meth- 
ods, honest circulation men and 
honest circulation profits. Where 
any one of these elements is lack- 
ing that paper is headed for the 
receiver's hands. Failure to heéd 
this, I believe, must be laid largely 
to errors in judgment on the part 
of those who dictate the policies 
of a paper, because no business 
will deliberately commit. suicide. 

I shall briefly give you some of 
the points where errors in judg- 
ment probably occur. The circu- 
lation builder fails to adapt the 
frame work to the purpose for 
which the publishing house is be- 
ing constructed. In other words, 
he does not operate within the 
limits established by the editorial 
oy of the paper. This point is 
worthy of particular attention by 
agricultural publishers. It is a 
fact that it is much easier to get 
circulation for a farm paper in 
cities and small towns than in the 
country and on R. F. D. routes. 
It is not my purpose to go into a 
lengthy explanation of the reason 
for this. It may be because a city 
person is a more indiscriminate 
spender and that a solicitor or 
club-raiser can reach ten people in 
town in the time it takes to reach 
one on the R. F. D. routes. The 
circulation methods of a farm pa- 
per should be aimed to hit the 
country people within the terri- 
tory catered to by that paper, and 
frequent tests and checks made 
to insure the accuracy of your 


aim, otherwise the publisher will 
gradually drift far afield in pur- 
suit of circulation. 


ERRORS IN CIRCULATION POLICIES 


_ I believe that numerous errors 
in judgment are made in building 
up the agency force of the paper. 
No circulation is honest which 
does not have honest men in its 
selling organization. Whenever I 
run across a bunch of crooks sell- 
ing a paper, I know that paper is 
not building honest circulation. 
No circulation is honestly come 
by where a lie is told in order to 
get the subscription. The cause 
of such a condition in the circula- 
tion field is that too many circula- 
tion men have for their motto, 
“Get circulation. Get it honestly 
and cheaply, if possible, but get 
thore than the other fellow has at 
any cost.” Let advertisers note 
and beware of such a publication. 
A good honest selling force is an 
important part of any circulation 
department. Three points are 
worthy of particular attention in 
developing such an organization: 

First, establish a system that 
will carefully select and train 
new men. I believe in passing up 
the real wise boy every time for 
the fellow who is less sophisticat- 
ed, but willing to work and will- 
ing to learn and shows evidence 
of persistence. This type of agent 
with proper instruction may work 
out into a first class dependable 
salesman, and he is likely to prove 
loyal to his paper, whereas the 
wise boy will cut prices and resort 
to any method to get the money. 

Second, require every agent to 
turn in a respectable net for the 
paper. The crooked solicitor de- 
lights to work on as nearly a 
“take all” basis as possible. He is 
by nature and habit an improvi- 
dent creature, and will not save 
money or turn in any money if 
he can help it. Cut down the 
enormous cash commissions, Pay 
bonuses and cash prizes instead if 
you wish, and the crooked solicit- 
or will gradually be eliminated 
from the field. I don’t gamble 
very strong on give-away circula- 
tion, anyway—whether built by 
agents or otherwise. It won't 
sell goods. 
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Third, make your proposition 
simple and direct. Leave as little 
as possible to the imagination of 
your agents. Avoid a complicated 
subscription proposition based on 
a variety of offers. Bear ih mind 
.that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, and 
line up your solicitor’s canvass 
accordingly. 

I believe that circulation con- 
tests have a legitimate place in the 
development of any paper. The 
legitimate contest is one that al- 
lows every subscription-getter a 
liberal compensation for his ex- 
ertions in behalf of the paper. It 
is not the kind which offers a few 
good prizes: to the highest ones 
and leaves the rest of the contest- 
ants in the cold to kick them- 
selves and the paper for being 
gulled into a contest. Labor is 


worthy of its hire in getting sub- 
scriptions just the same as any 
other work. A subscription con- 
test in order to be a benefit to the 
paper must make provision for 
giving every worker a reasonable 


reward. Naturally this cuts down 
the net cash receipts of the con- 
test, but any net that is acquired 
at the cost of the prestige of the 
paper is too high a price to pay 
for circulation. 

Premiums come in for a share 
of the attention of every circu- 
lation getter. To ignore the pre- 
mium appeal would be to argue 
one’s ignorance of one of the most 
popular devices of modern mer- 
chandising. The honest premium 
has a firm place in honest circu- 
lation, and there are lots of hon- 
est premiums, too. But any pre- 
mium is dishonest if it is misrep- 
resented in order to attract the 
subscriber’s attention. Inferior 
premiums are dear at any price. 
Honest premiums must represent 
honest value to the subscribers. 
The subscriber who takes advan- 
tage of a premium offer must feel 
the same toward the publisher as 
he would toward his local mer- 
chant if he bought the article 
there. He must be satisfied that 
he has a good bargain. A premi- 
um that leaves this impression is 
not detrimental to the publisher. 
When considering the advisability 
of any premium, let the publisher 


put himself in the place of the 
local merchant, and see that the 
subscriber gets a good bargain— 
one that will give him permanent 
satisfaction. 

Subscription advertising de- 
mands careful study on the part 
of the circulation builder. It is 
especially gratifying to note that 
general improvement has been 
made in’ subscription advertising 
during the past three years. It 
must be admitted that for a time 
the circulation men were very 
slow in taking the lead of the ad- 
vertising department on this sub- 
ject. In the past not a little bom- 
bastic advertising could be cred- 
ited to circulation men. When it 
came to discoveries, remedies and 
secrets, we ran the patent medi- 
cine fakirs a mighty close second, 
but I am inclined to think that 
most of us have learned a lesson. 
This fact is evident from the cut- 
ting out of expressions like “free, 
free,’ and other similar terms that 
have been used unfairly in the 
past. 


WHAT GOOD CIRCULATION IS WORTH 


Good new circulation honestly 
acquired is worth almost any 
price. Such circulation will stick 
after it is acquired. But if a pub- 
lisher has to go out year after 
year buying a large bulk of cir- 
culation, at extra price, something 
is wrong. He has either a poorly 
edited paper, or punk circulation 
policies. - Good circulation will 
renew, and show an honest profit 
at the end of the year over selling 
cost. 

While circulation is valued 
chiefly on account of the returns 
that it brings to the advertiser, 
still I think that circulation in it- 
self ought to show a good net 
revenue as an_ indication of 
healthy growth. Give-away or 
forced circulation shows a lack of 
active demand for the paper, 
whereas circulation that shows 
a respectable net revenue in- 
dicates that it is satisfying an 
active demand and is netting 
with the support of a responsive 
clientele. 

This is the class of circulation 
which pays the publisher as well 
as the advertiser best. 





A New Interpretation 
of Advertising Service 


ERVICE! That word, 
S in its applied interpretation, 
today comprehends all that 
could be found in a lexicon of ad- 
vertising counsel and action. 
Time was when Service was Ser- 
vility. 
Today, Service is Nobility. 
A new conscience was born—a 
deeper consciousness came into 
being. 
Men tore from their hearts the 
thought— 
“TI will not serve.” 
There was implanted a New Idea. 
“I will serve my fellow man— 
we are one. His advancement in 
this world of ever increasing ac- 
tivity is my progression. His bet- 
terment measures my success.” 





This is the new and true Spirit 
of Service—the Service of an Era 
of Enlightenment. 


Communal interests, inter-relation, 
inter-dependence, equality were the 
factors in the evolution of the Ser- 
vice thought. 


In every field of industrial endeavor 
Service has become a basic neces- 
sity. Successful commercial 
activity is dependent, to a large 
extent, upon it. 


Perhaps in no business is Service 
more essential than in the render- 
ing of advertising counsel and 
action. 


We have fully realized the vital 
importance of Service to those 
whom we would serve. We are 
deeply conscious of the part it 
plays in our own success. 


We have driven the truth and 
necessity home with a slogan 
which we have kept ever before us 


“He Prospers Most Who Serves 
Best.” 








Our interpretation of Service 
presupposes that this company is 
a body of men each and everyone 
trained in individual and organized 
effort. 


In giving Service to our clients, this 
specialist organization takes cogni- 
zance of price policies, methods of 
sale, study of the markets, geo- 
graphical areas, social strata, racial 
characteristics, population densities, 
objective and subjective valuations, 
the consumer’s surplus, and nu- 
merous other factors, a thorough 
analysis of which is vital to the 
solution of advertising and sales 
problems. 


Results prove our interpretation to 
have been correct. We can point 
to our steady, logical growth—the 
result of external appreciation—and 
to the development of our clients’ 
business, as the indisputable evi- 
dence of our achievements. 


With the steady expansion of our 
business requiring larger quarters, 
we have recently moved to the 











seventeenth floor of the new Con- 
sumers Building, 222 South State 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Our ideals and principles find 
concrete expression in our monthly 
magazine aptly entitled SERVICE. 
To those interested in business 
achievement, founded on merchan- 
dising advertising, this little publi- 
cation is dedicated. The subscrip- 
tion price is a request on the letter 
head of your firm. 


Evidence of your interest will find 
us ready to demonstrate the value 
of our advertising counsel and sales 
co-operation in the solution of your 
specific business problems. 


‘*He Prospers Most Who 


Serves Best’’ 








NICHOLS -FINN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


JOSEPH H. FINN, PRESIDENT 
’ . ~ - 


CONSUMERS BUILDING 
222 SOUTH STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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HOW TO DO AWAY WITH 
CUT RATES AND RE- 
BATES 


THE VIEW-POINT OF AN AGENT— 
WHAT A FIVE YEARS’ RETROSPECT 
WOULD BE WITH THE AGENCY— 
PUBLISHER SELLING MORE THAN 
WHITE SPACE—SUBSTITUTES FOR 
SECRETIVE PRACTICES — PORTION 
OF ADDRESS, JUNE 10, BEFORE 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION 





By F. H., Little, 
Second Vice-Pres., Geo. Batten Co., 
New York. 

In a broad and yet most concise 
way President-Emeritus Eliot, of 
Harvard, defines the proper course 
in respect to cut rates and rebates 
when he says: “The world hav- 
ing tried everything else, is now 
trying truth.” Meier 

Cutting rates and rebating is a 
principle saturated with untruth 
and injustice. 

Society and law of to-day abhor 
it. The heaviest fine ever im- 
posed by a court of law was a 
punishment for rebating. 

A. T. Stewart, Marshall Field, 
John Wanamaker, have been pio- 


neers in showing that a one-price _ 


principle is better business. 

In the field of advertising, this 
subject applies to the methods of 
advertising agents and publishers. 
The same fundamental principles 
operate here. 


A PREMISE ESTABLISHED 


First of all, that we may avoid 
misunderstanding, let us establish 
our premise; let us set our com- 
pass. 

Our premise is: “To make ad- 
vertising most profitable to the ad- 
vertiser.” That is broad and un- 
selfish. 

Now let us first consider cut 
rates and rebates from the stand- 
point of the agent. 

Is it right for an agent to re- 
bate a part of his commission to 
a client? 

Some agent may say: “That’s 
my business. If that suits my 
client and suits me, I don’t see 
where anyone else has a right to 
dictate.” 

So often do we make our de- 
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duction from only two things, 
when a third is involved, so often 
we forget there is more than one 
principle that belongs in a general 
deduction. 

Even to-day it is a popular fal- 
lacy that the money spent in ad- 
vertising makes advertised goods 
sell-higher to the consumer. How- 
ever, we know that in the final 
adjustment this is not true as a 
principle. 

Before we give answer, then, 
we must consider in a broad way 
the principles involved and how 
they work. 

You may point out to’ me in- 
stances where advertisers operat- 
ing under a rebate from the agent 
are happy and successful, but I 
can affirm, and leave it to your 
own sense of balance, that if you 
will mentally eliminate from. ad- 
vertising for the past five years 
all the work of advertising agents, 
you will very materially reduce 
the quantity and very materially 
reduce the quality of advertising. 
And I may assume further to say 
that this reduction in quantity 
would be much more than 15 per 
cent. and the reduction in quality 
would be even greater. 

All this has been brought about 
at a cost of less than 15 per cent, 
and there is no way more econom- 
ical to advertiser and publisher 
of bringing this about and of rais- 
ing the standard of advertising 
than by making these same adver- 
tising agents more efficient. 


AGENTS WHO LOWER THEIR STATUS 


This may seem like a brief for 
the status of the advertising agent. 
Well and good, for if this be the 
status, then that agent who delib- 
erately lowers it or pulls. it down 
is deserving of condemnation. 

The cut-rate agent is such a 
one. 

He is either shortsighted, ma- 
licious, avaricious or weak. 

The agent who cuts rates (or 
rebates) to get business could 
consisteritly (in a_ confidential 
way) advise the Government to 
put more alloy in the coinage. 

Just so long as such an agent 
makes some money for himself 
(even if it’s not for long) he 
cares naught for others or for 
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advertising or for the future or 
for maintaining those principles 
which, take it all in all, operate 
to make advertising most profita- 
ble to advertisers. If he should, 
besides this, promote a house-or- 
gan with advertising pages mainly 
filled through compromising ar- 
rangements, he would add consid- 
erably to his income, but nothing 
to his credit. 

If I were a publisher (and the 
publisher is the third party I re- 
ferred to as sometimes forgotten 
in discussion of this side of the 
subject) I would not consider that 
all I had to sell was “white space.” 

You have “power” to sell, and 
one of the points most vital to 
you is how this power is utilized. 

You have found that the most 
economical method for you and 
for the user of the power is to 
have a good agent as an engineer. 
The agent who lobbies away (re- 
bates) part of the just allowance 
made to properly connect up and 
properly utilize this power is do- 
ing some things poorly or some 
things not at all. At least, grant- 
ing his best apology, the accepted 
principle is violated, and on the 
average that means that the pub- 
lisher, the agent and the adver- 
tiser—all are ultimately losers. 

But to consider the other side 
of our subject: 


THE RATE WHICH SHOULD BE 
CHARGED 


What happens when a publisher 
cuts rates? As a principle, does 
that work out to make advertis- 
ing more profitable for the adver- 
tiser? In the first place, the best 
mediums will not do it. It may 
be because they don’t have to. If 
the reduction of a cut rate catches 
some advertiser or agent, it has a 
good chance to lead him into an 
unprofitable venture, for it is rare 
that any cut in rate is the dif- 
ferential between success and fail- 
ure. 

No one can blame the advertiser 
or agent for buying at the best 
figure he can get. But there is 
some rate for your publication— 
some measure of the power you 
have to sell—that is equitable and 
fair to yourself, the agent and 
the average advertiser. That is 
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the rate you should charge. If: 
you go above that rate, you make 
it hard to sell, and if you go be- 
low that rate, you sacrifice your 
profit. 

When a publisher cuts a rate, 
he doesn’t announce it to the 
world. He is more secretive about 
it than an agent who rebates. He 
is dishonest and knows it. He 
knows that even gossip hurts. But 
it hurts, anyway. The very man 
who buys at the cut rate—the 
buying done and the old rate re- 
sumed—turns against him. The 
publisher has lowered his reputa- 
tion. Thé agent and advertiser 
have become suspicious. By this 
time the publication may deserve 
more credit than it gets. If your 
rate is right and you have diffi- 
culty in getting advertising, don’t 
turn to cutting rates, in certain 
favorable quarters, as a policy to 
build on, for it isn’t sound. 


REAL SELLING THE REMEDY 


First look to the supply of 
“power” that you have to sell, 
and check that up. See if it 
stands the test and shows the 
proper number of kilowatt inqui- 
ries per week. If this checks up 
all right, then examine your sell- 
ing force and see if they are sell- 
ing or just calling. Don’t try to 
put over a poor thing, even by 
rate-cutting, and don’t try rate- 
cutting on a good thing, for that’s 
a shame. Get out and sell it— 
really sell it. 

Free space and private discounts 
will dissipate in the air. Your 
esoteric work will be over. You 
will sell on a higher plane than 
mere rate. You will do more for 
your publication and more for 
the agent; you will make adver- 
tising most profitable for the ad- 
vertiser by adhering to the great 
fundamental which Dr. Eliot said 
this generation is trying (after 
having tried everything else)—the 
truth. 


WILDENBERG WITH CHARLES 
WILLIAM STORES 


Harry I. Wildenberg, who recently 
resigned from the copy department of, 
Larkin Co., uffalo, has associated 
himself with the advertising department 
of the Charles William Stores Co.,. of 
New York, a_ heavily capitalized con- 
cern doing mail order work. 
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In the Electrical Field 


you can 


sell to the classes who 


sell to the masses 
by using the 


Electrical World 


to reach the jobbers, dealers, contractors 
and electric lighting companies who sell 
more current using devices than all other 
classes combined. ; 

One advertiser (electric washing ma- 
chine) reports much lower cost per inquiry 
than consumer advertising and vastly more 
business (We have the figures). 

Another, with a new device, (electric 
fireless cooker) made a $371 advertising 
investment close sales aggregating $3700 
and much more in sight. 

Put Electrical World at the head of your 
list if you want to sell anything that uses 
electricity or that is used in generating, 
transmitting or controlling electrical energy. 

The competent McGraw Service Depart- 
. ment is ready to help advertisers use Elec- 
trical World space profitably. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York 


Electrical World Electric Railway Journal Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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HOW THE PACIFIC COAST 


WAS CLEANED UP 


MEMBER VIGILANCE COMMITTEE DE- 
SCRIBES THE CHANGE ONE YEAR 
HAS BROUGHT ABOUT—APPEAL TO 
BEST ELEMENT IN COMMUNITIES 
EFFECTIVE—PORTION OF ADDRESS, 
JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION 


By G. F. Vradenburg, 
Of Seattle Ad Club and Member Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee 

Until a short time ago a major- 
ity of Western. newspapers were 
carrying any and all quack medi- 
cines, fraudulent bankrupt, fake 
stock and real estate advertising 
without discrimination. 

Many reputable mercantile con- 
cerns were growing extremely 
careless with their copy, while 
dozens of special ad writers were 
contemptuously disregarding the 
truth in every advertisement. As 
a matter of fact, in many instances 
exaggeration and trickery were the 
predominating features, and to 
such an extent that it is mar- 
velous that results were produced 
at all. The public, however, were 
becoming distrustful and, in my 
opinion, they had really come to a 
point where they were losing faith 
and unconsciously eliminating the 
advertiser who was not telling 
the truth in favor of those who 
were. 


‘INDIFFERENCE MADE HARD WORK 


The most insidious phase of our 
advertising situation was that 
most of the large department 
stores assumed an attitude that 
would tend to discourage any 
movement toward more truthful 
publicity, and in addition to that 
the publishers were carelessly 
indifferent. Attempts were spas- 
modic in isolated territories on 
the Pacific Coast to bring about 
the necessary reform, but not 
until the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America began the 
movement against fraudulent and 
untruthful advertising did the 
crystallization of this sentiment 
occur, and furnish the occasion 
for united effort along legitimate 
lines to clean up the advertising 
field. 
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Fortunately men of conviction 
were chosen to represent this 
great movement on the Pacific 
Coast, and while in the beginning 
their declared intention to enter 
the fight for honest advertising 
was received with contempt by 
many, and a you’re-a-crazy-fool- 
wasting-your-energy attitude by 
others, it was not long before it 
was demonstrated that we were 
in deadly earnest; that we had a 
fixed purpose in view; that we 
were proceeding with confidence 
toward a definite goal, and that 
nothing could persuade us to be- 
come discouraged or turn aside. 


SENTIMENT CHANGED IN ONE YEAR 


It is less than a year ago that 
we set our stakes and began the 
“clean-up” task. During that 
period of time we have changed 
the sentiment of nearly every im- 
portant advertiser on the Pacific 
Coast, and where before he was 
thoughtless and untruthful in his 
statements, the majority are now 
making serious attempts to adhere 
strictly to the truth in all of their 
publicity. This has been brought 
about directly and indirectly in 
two ways: education and, as a 
last resort, drastic action through 
the courts. 

The states of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington have now 
on their statute books a law mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor: to adver- 
tise dishonestly. There have been 
several convictions under the 
Oregon law,’ and while the 
PrinTERS’ INK law does not be- 
come effective in the State of 
Washington until June 12, the 
city of Seattle, in that state, has 
an ordinance, passed within ten 
days after it was introduced in 
the city council through the influ- 
ence of the Seattle Ad Club Vigi- 
lance Committee, which has en- 
abled us to convict the more 
drastic violators. The smaller 
cities have followed the example 
of the larger ones and have 
passed ordinances along similar 
lines, and are also teaching the 
untruthful advertisers a lesson 
that they will probably not forget 
Los Angeles has returned several 
indictments against fraudulent 
advertisers during the past few 
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weeks and convictions have re- 
sulted in every case. While Iam 
in favor of a state, and also a 
Federal law affecting fraudulent 
advertising, the city ordinances 
seem preferable for working pur- 
poses, as quicker action is possi- 
ble, and the lesson sooner taught, 
affording a saving of both time 
and energy. Educational and per- 
suasive methods are extremely 
important, but drastic measures 
are more potent and there are 
those who will not learn in any 
other manner. 


SATISFACTORY RESPONSE OF LEAD- 
ING MEN 


The influences which we have 
brought to bear upon the publish- 
ers, business men, the ministers, 
the doctors, attorneys and finan- 
cial men in the advertising uplift 
has been the most satisfactory 
and productive part of our edu- 
cational efforts. Through this in- 
direct attack upon untruthful 
statements in advertising, a ma- 
jority of the newspapers have 
thrown out and refused to accept 
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any copy from the known faker, 
quack, and those engaged in ques- 
tionable business. The larger pa- 
pers have influenced the smaller, 
and the fight is now going on 
with the actual assistance of the 
press, in which column after col- 
umn, editorial and otherwise, is 
being devoted to the subject of 
honesty in advertising. 

Still there are a number who 
continue to accept quack and 
questionable copy, although they 
editorially denounce the practice. 
There are also a few small agents 
who are taking no interest in the 
attempted advertising reform, al- 
though we have pledged most of 
the larger ones; and again, there 
are still a few publishers who ac- 
cept any and all advertising of 
whatever nature, providing they 
can secure the almighty dollar, the 
while denying any responsibility. 

There are scores of small ad 
writers who have heretofore sub- 
sisted upon writing sensational 
copy whom, we have discovered, 
are thoroughly opposed to the 
vigionee:§ movement. These 1 men 
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are lying low until what they con- 
sider a spasmodic agitation has 
ceased, when they will again enter 
the field to continue their fraudu- 
lent practice. This class, and the 
merchant who permits them to 
exist, are the parties upon whom 
educational effort is wasted. 


“SPECIAL SALES” NUISANCE GONE 


At the present moment we have 
practically eliminated from the 
business streets of the cities on 
the Pacific Coast the special sales 
nuisance, and where our streets 
formerly were ablaze with glaring 
and unsightly fire, flood, failure, 
wreck, and going-out-of-business 
signs, with the assistance of pub- 
lic officials and mercantile asso- 
ciations, there are practically no 
obnoxious signs upon our streets 
to-day, yet the “bankruptcy spe- 
cial” salesman is hiding around 
the corner, waiting until this 


transient vigilance agitation has 
passed, when he will again come 
out of hiding and seek to con- 
tinue his pernicious methods of 
ruining legitimate advertising. 


At this point I wish to state 
that it is absolutely necessary in 
the appointment of the future 
vigilance committee to choose 
men of known convictions who 
can in no manner be influenced 
by avaricious publishers, adver- 
tisers who seek to continue fraud- 
ulent methods, and the fake sale 
agents who are the thorns in the 
side of every legitimate merchant. 

Let us beware of the publisher 
who is lying quietly inactive; the 
merchant who is making no noise 
in opposition to, or in favor of, 
our work, for they are the peo- 
ple who look upon our movement 
as “a flash in the pan,” and when 
it is all over will quietly pro- 
ceed along the old lines without 
noise or demonstration, provid- 
ing this body does not continue 
the “clean-up” so _ successfully 
launched, and until the man who 
has fakery in his heart has been 
driven completely out of existence. 

Nearly every ad club through- 
out the Pacific Coast states has 
put into effect a censorship plan 
that harmonizes in every way 
with the vigilance committee 
work; this plan, which was first 
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adopted by the Spokane club, 
provided for a secret censorship 
committee passing upon  pro- 
grammes, pamphlets, directories, 
score cards, etc., and has been 
the means of saving to the legiti- 
mate advertiser thousands of dol- 
lars in every city. 

We are on the road to success 
out West, and we have a habit of 
doing things whole-heartedly 
when once we start. We shall 
continue our efforts to induce the 
reputable advertiser, to refuse 
patronage to the publisher who 
will permit the dishonest faker 
the use of his columns. We shall 
continue our efforts to educate 
the writer, the buyer and seller 
of space, and we shall continue 
our attempt to persuade all pub- 
lishers to discontinue the ac- 
ceptance of fraudulent advertis- 
ing. But we feel that should 
there be any let-up on the part of 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Ad Clubs of America 
that all of our work would go 
for naught inside of a _ few 
months. 

This is the transition period, the 
most dangerous of all in the war 
against dishonest advertising. I 
feel that throughout the country 
we have but driven in the out- 
posts and taken a few prisoners. 
The bulk of the opposing army 
is strongly entrenched behind the 
bulwark of selfish interest with 
unlimited ammunition, while we 
are picketed about with but few 
men and no money. If we are 
to win, we must have the sinews 
of war and at once—some way 
must be provided before this 
meeting adjourns. 

It is our hope that you will, by 
whatever action seems necessary, 
continue the war on dishonest 
advertising more aggressively than 
ever. ' 


— tO" 
“PUBLIC LEDGER’S” FLAT RATE 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia has 
inaugurated a flat rate for display ad- 
vertising with neither time nor space 
discounts for both local and general ad- 
vertising. In making the announcement 
the management states that there is no 
need of reform in the business conduct 
of newspapers quite so necessary as a 
simple and equitable rate based on the 
value of the space itself, rather than 
on “What the traffic will stand.” 
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Ohio and Michigan Crops 
in Excellent Condition 


Official agricultural department reports of these two 
states tell us that the wheat condition is almost perfect 
thruout each state while in some counties it is above the 
average. ‘The total yield will be more than double that of 1912. 
The hay crop will be larger and better than for several 
seasons. Corn acreage is large, seed generally was care- 
fully tested and excellent yield promised. Recent warm 
rains had good effect. Fruit will be of good quality and 
fair average yield. 


What Does This Mean to You? 


It can only serve to impress you with the necessity of 
putting a good share of your advertising appropriation for 
the coming fall and winter seasons in such mediums as 
reach the prosperous and progressive farmers of Ohio and 
Michigan. 

There is only one best way to do this—Use those farm 
papers that dominate in these states—Papers that have 
prestige—those papers in which these very farmers and 
their families have the greatest measure of confidence. 
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IN OHIO IN MICHIGAN 
THE OHIO FARMER THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 


Will give you prestige with 
over 128,000 farmers who are 
going to buy hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
necessities and luxuries dur- 
the next twelve months. 


Dominates with a paid circula- 
tion of 80,000. No other agri- 
cultural paper will help you to 
reach the best farmers in 
Michigan as Michigan Farmer 
will. 


USE SEPARATE OR IN COMBINATION—WRITE DIRECT TO EITHER 
PAPER OR OUR REPRESENTATIVES FOR RATES AND OTHER DETAILS 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western representatives 
Advertising Bldg., Chicago 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern representatives 
41 Park Row, New York 





exceedingly attractive proposition. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA FARMER OF PHILADELPHIA can also be used 
jointly with either or both of the above mentioned papers and offers an 
Its circulation of 20,000 is confined to 
Eastern Pennsylvania, South Eastern New York, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. No other farm paper concentrates in this field. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION 
ON NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LICITY LAW 





HOW JUSTICE WHITE DISPOSED OF 
THE GRIEVANCES OF THE PUB- 
LISHERS — DISCUSSION OF THE 
POWER OF CONGRESS TO CONFER 
PRIVILEGES — THESE PRIVILEGES 
CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION 
TO PUBLIC POLICY 





Special Washington Correspondence. 

Significance, extending even be- 
yond the case at issue, seems to 
characterize the decision - just 
handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 
what is commonly known as the 
Newspaper Publicity Law Case. 

Though but one decision was 
handed down it covers two cases 
—almost identical in character— 
both of which came to the Su- 
preme Court on appeal from the 
District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District 
of New York. One of these cases 
was that of the Lewis Publishing 
Co. vs. Edward M. Morgan as 
Postmaster of New York City. 
The other case was that of the 
Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin vs. Frank H. 
Hitchcock as Postmaster General 
and George W. Wickersham as 
Attorney General. 


THE OPENING REVIEW 


The opinion handed down by 
Chief Justice White opens with a 
review of the history of the case, 
with the facts of which readers of 
Printers’ Ink are familiar, and 
sets forth that the two publishing 
houses which are parties to the 
suit have complained that the 
freedom of the press is abridged 
by the legislation in the Post Of- 
fice Appropriation Act of August 
24, 1912, which requires that daily 
newspapers shall publish twice 
each year sworn statements of 
circulation and that all paid read- 
ing matter in any periodical shall 
be plainly marked “advertise- 
ment.” 

In order to state in the most 
direct way the grievances which 
the publishers deem they have 
suffered the Supreme Court. de- 
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cision reproduces at some length 
the statement made on the subject 
in the opening passages of the ar- 
gument of the counsel for the 
Lewis Publishing Company. From 
this the Supreme Court finds that 
the assailed provision is interpret- 
ed “not as a mere exertion of leg- . 
islative power to additionally pre- 
scribe the conditions by which 
publishers might continue to en- 
joy the right to participate in the 
large pecuniary advantages and 
other privileges created in their 
favor through the classification of 
mail matter, but on the contrary 
treating the provision as a sub- 
stantive exercise of a legislative 
authority not possessed and which 
unduly restricted the freedom of 
the press.” 


FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF CONTRO- 
VERSY 


And since it is evident that the 
first and fundamental cause of 
difference in this controversy be- 
tween publishers and the Govern- 
ment is found in the widely con- 
flicting views entertained concern- 
ing the provision in question the 
Court in its current opinion ad- 
dresses itself first of all to this 
phase of the, subject, considering 
not only the letter and spirit of 
the law but its origin and develop- 
ment. A consideration of all the 
laws relating to the postal service 
from the date of the first statute 
on the subject, says the Court: 
“leaves no doubt that from the be- 
ginning Congress, in exerting the 
power to establish post-offices and 
postroads, has acted upon the as- 
sumption that it was not bound 
by any hard and fast rule of uni- 
formity, that is to say, that in ex- 
erting its power on the subject of 
the mails it has always considered 
that the right to classify in the 
broadest sense was enjoyed, and, 
consequently, depending upon con- 
ceptions of public good to be ac- 
complished irrespective of the 
mere cost of carriage the rates of 
mail have varied and the privi- 
leges accorded have changed from 
time to time.” 

Turning specifically to the vari- 
ous statutes relating particularly 
to discriminations in favor of the 
carriage of newspapers in the 
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mails the opinion just handed 
down by the Chief cog fig 
“Indeed, we think that it is not 
open to controversy that a review 
of these statutes will demonstrate 
that it was always conceived not 
only that Congress might so exert 
its power as to favor the circula- 
tion of newspapers, by giving spe- 
cial mail privileges, but that it 
also possessed the authority to fix 
a general standard to which pub- 
lishers seeking to obtain the pre- 
ferred privileges must conform in 
order to obtain them.” 


DISCUSSION OF NEWSPAPERS AS 
PRIVILEGED CLASS 


Coming down to the present di- 
vision of mail:‘matter into the four 
existing classes the Court says: 
“It is not necessary to stop to enu- 
merate the exceptional privileges 
and great advantages which were 
offered to publishers of newspa- 
pers by the classification thus 
adopted, since it is not questioned 
that as a result of giving them the 
benefits of the second-class rates, 
pecuniary advantages of great 
consequence to them resulted 
which, when conjoined with the 
exceptional administrative and 
other privileges, which were ac- 
corded under that classification 
undoubtedly operated a very great 
discrimination in their favor. It 
was obviously this result of the 
legislation which caused the Post- 
master General at page six of his 
report to Congress, for the year 
1907, to say that ‘by acts of Con- 
gress passed in 1874, 1879, 1885 
and 1894, a privileged class had 
been created.’ And without going 
into detail or intending by citing 
them to treat the figures as being 
other than illustrative, the subject 
is illuminated by a_ statement 
made in the brief for the Govern- 
ment, that the rate for first-class 
or letter mail is of such a charac- 
ter as to produce a profit of sev- 
enty millions a year to the Gov- 
ernment, while for the second or 
newspaper class the rates are such 
as to entail upon the Government 
a loss of seventy millions of dol- 
lars each year, a result which it is 
moreover stated is brought about 
by the fact that letter mail under 
the classification is subjected to a 
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rate eighty times higher than that 
given newspapers under the sec- 
ond class and that while not so 
large, a very great discrimination 
also exists against other classes 
and in favor of the second class. 

“But the mere distinction be- 
tween the classes is not the only 
measure of the exceptional privi- 
leges accorded to publishers, for 
within the second class under 
which they are placed, advantages 
are given them not possessed by 
others in that class. For instance, 
the postage on a newspaper com- 
ing under the second-class rate 
when mailed by an individual is 
higher than is the rate of postage 
exacted for the mailing of the 
same newspaper by publishers or 
news agents. While it cannot be 
questioned that the conferring of 
the special privileges above stated, 
were at least in form a discrim- 
ination against the public gener- 
ally, beyond doubt, however, in 
the legislative mind they were 
deemed not to be of that charac- 
ter because the purpose of their 
bestowal was to secure to the pub- 
lic the benefits to result from ‘the 
wide dissemination of intelligence 
as to current events.’ Certain, 
however, as is this view, it is 
equally also certain that for the 
purpose of securing the public 
benefits which it was conceived 
would result from the giving of 
the privilege, it was deemed that 
the power and duty existed to fix 
a standard which should be com- 
plied with by those who wished to 
enjoy the privilege.” 


“NO FOUNDATION” FOR COMPLAIN- 
ANT’S GRIEVANCE 


After considering at great 
length the provision of the law 
which was the object of especial 
attack on the part of the two pub- 
lishing firms the Court in its de- 
cision sums up: “As therefore the 
assailed provision when rightfully 
construed only affixes additional 
conditions for admission to a privi- 
leged class of mail, and it was 
merely designed to provide for 
the continuance on compliance | 
with designated conditions of a 
system under which vast sums of 
public money were expended, to 
the end that the power and influ- 
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ence of the press might be extend- 
ed, it results that there was no 
foundation for the meaning at- 
tributed to the provision by the 
complainants and on which the 
grievances upon which they relied 
rested.” 

The Court declares that it is 
clear that Congress in exercising 
its power concerning the mails has 
the comprehensive right to clas- 
sify, and adds: “Although the 
contentions made by the publish- 
ers seem to challenge this propo- 
sition by suggesting that the 
power of Congress to classify is 
controlled and limited by condi- 
tions intrinsically inhering in the 
carriage of the mails, we assume 
that such apparent contention was 
merely the result of an unguarded 
form of statement since we can- 
not bring our minds to the con- 
clusion that it was intended on 
behalf of the publishers to gener- 
ally assail as an infringement of 
the constitutional prohibition 
against the invasion of the free- 
dom of the press, the legislation 
which for a long series of years 
has favored the press by discrim- 
inating so as to secure to it great 
pecuniary and other concessions 
and a wider circulation and con- 
sequently a greater sphere of in- 
fluence. If, however, we are mis- 
taken in this view then we think 
it suffices to say that the conten- 
tion is obviously without merit.” 


MATTER MARKED AS ADVERTISING 


Discussing that provision of the 
Newspaper Publicity Law which 
requires that all matter paid for 
shall be marked “advertisement” 
the opinion delivered by Chief 
Justice White points out that un- 
der the statute, for a long term of 
years, a publication primarily de- 
voted to advertising has not been 
entitled to the benefit of the sec- 
ond-class classification. Reason- 
ing from this it is declared: “As 
the right to consider the character 
of the publication as an advertis- 
ing medium was _ previously 
deemed to be incidental to the ex- 
ercise of the power to classify for 
the purpose of the second-class 
mail, it is impossible in reason to 
perceive why the new conditions 
as to marking matter which is 
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paid for as an advertisement is 
not equally incidental to the right 
to classify.” 

In conclusion the Court says: 
“We repeat that in considering 
this subject we are concerned not 
with any general regulation of 
what should be published in news- 
papers, not with any conditions 
excluding from the right to resort 
to the mails, but we are concerned 
solely and exclusively with the 
right on behalf of the publishers 
to continue to enjoy great privi- 
leges and advantages at the public 
expense, a right given to them by 
Congress upon condition of com- 
pliance with regulations deemed 
by that body incidental and neces- 
sary to the complete fruition of 
the public policy lying at the foun- 
dation of the privileges accorded. 
Finally, because there has devel- 
oped no necessity of passing on 
the question we do not wish even 
by the remotest implication to be 
regarded as assenting to the broad 
contentions concerning the exist- 
ence of arbitrary power through 
the classification of the mails.” 

The Supreme Court therefore 
affirms the decrees of the lower 
court which dismissed for want of 
equity the bills filed by the two 
newspapers. 


DU PONT’S OLD POWDER WAGON 


A replica of a Conestoga wagon, that 
carried powder to Commodore Perry, 
with which to defeat the British on 
Lake Erie 100 years ago, is now on its 
way from Wilmington, Del., to Erie, 
Pa., where, at that place, it will take 
part in the centenmal celebration of 
the battle next month. he wagon will 
be drawn by six white horses and is 
going over the same route of 500 miles 
taken by the original vehicle. It is 
being sent by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Company, of Wil- 
mington, whose founder made the pow- 
der in 1818 that was shipped to the 
American commodore. 


+0 
MUNICIPAL BUREAU OF 
PUBLICITY 


The City Council of Philadelphia re- 
cently passed a resolution appointing a 
committee of twenty members to study 
the advisability of establishing a munici- 
pal bureau of publicity as a step toward 
the systematic advertising of Philadel- 
phia for trade expansion purposes. 

prePOee a) Servis A. Aes) 





W. L. Lee, formerly of the staff of 
advertising of N. W. Ayer & Son, is 
now connected with the advertisers serv- 
ice department of the Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia. 
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Well, that Baltimore 
Convention was a dandy, 
and a good drawing card. 


Now that you are again 
looking for good drawing 
cards for your business 
don’t overlook 


Poster 
Advertising 


the best drawing 
advertising force. 


ST.LOUIS POSTER ADV. CO. , 


P. J. McAliney, President 


631 South Sixth’ Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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No Audit Difficulties 


A standardized circulation 
audit such as is under dis- 
cussion at the present time 
would be a blessing to ad- 
vertisers and to progressive 
publishers. It would put 
each and every publication 
on common ground and 
would make facts rather than 
claims and twistings of fig- 
ures, the prime basis for 
consideration. 


THE 
Seattle Times 


believes in audits and has its 
books and records verified at fre- 
quent intervals. But — though 
this particular audit may not be 
uniform with others—it brings 
out one characteristic which no 
system can under-rate. 98% of 
the circulation of THE SEAT- 
TLE TIMES—the largest by 
‘thousands in Seattle and the eu- 
tire Pacific Northwest—is net 
paid cash. No matter how it may 
be divided, sub-divided and clas- 
sified, the fact remains that all but 
2% represents cash sales. A truly 
remarkable record for newspapers 
as a class but typical of THE 
TIMES. 


—all of which is but another link 
in the chain of evidence for in- 
quisitive advertisers. 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York St. Louis Chicago 
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AN EDITOR’S VIEW OF AN 
EFFECTIVE TRADE 
PAPER 
THE BETTER THE PAPER THE LESS 
IT WILL PANDER TO ITS ADVERTIS- 
ERS—THE KIND OF _ EDITORIAL 
STAFF THAT COUNTS—ABSOLUTE 
FEARLESSNESS A PRIME REQUI- 
SITE—PORTION OF ADDRESS JUNE 
10 BEFORE BALTIMORE CONVEN- 

TION 


By S. H. Ditchett, 

Editor, Dry Goods Economist, N. Y. 

Too many advertisers can’t dis- 
tinguish between a trade paper 
that is sincere and accurate, that 
is giving out only expert infor- 
mation, and one that hands out a 
lot of stuff picked up around the 
trade by people who don’t know, 
from people who either are not 
thoroughly posted themselves or 
have some axe to grind. 

It’s easy to get that kind of 
stuff, and it can be got at so small 
a salary expense. And lots of 
subscribers and advertisers fall 
for it. But the more the real 
trade paper gets away from that 
kind of stuff the harder it will 
make it for the cheap and inef- 
ficient publication to exist. For, 
in time, even the careless reader 
will be taught to distinguish be- 
tween the real and the fictitious. 

In the merchandising field, in 
particular, the trade paper whose 
staff is made up of experts, has 
a particular opportunity—because 
at the present time there is a keen 
demand on the part of merchants 
all over the country for informa- 
tion not only in regard to what 
to buy, but as how to sell the 
goods at a profit. 

Almost any fairly intelligent 
man or woman can go around a 
trade and get some sort of mar- 
ket information—more or less ac- 
curate—-and put it up in a form 
which will make some impression 
on the reader. But such a staff 
cannot supply the reader with in- 
formation as to how to move the 
goods; how to improve the sys- 
tem under which he keeps track 
of his sales; how to properly 
equip his establishment; how to 
increase his business, and, at the 
same time, how to keep down his 


























expenses and increase his profits. 
That requires experience in a po- 
sition and amid difficulties simi- 
lar to those of the reader. And 
it is the trade paper which has 
put itself in shape to supply such 
information that will grow more 
and more into a practical force. 


THE PAPER WHICH BRINGS RESULTS 


Isn’t it absolutely clear and 
plain that as a paper grows and 
grows into this position, as it 
wins the respect and belief of its 
readers, it will less and less cater, 
or, shall we say, pander to the 
ideas or whims of its advertisers? 
Such a paper is a medium that 
must, and will, bring results to 
the advertiser. And when your 
advertiser gets results he will 
more and more readily relinquish 
the idea that you have got to help 
him out in your editorial or read- 
ing columns. 

Such an advertiser has got far 
and away beyond the point where 
he used to think he could be 
helped by a reading notice or a 
write-up. And he has got still 
further away from the idea that 
he can dictate to you as to 
whether you shall or shall not 
publish something which is de- 
signed not for the benefit of your 
readers, but for the benefit of 
himself, the advertiser. 

It is apparent that there are 
publishers who don’t realize how 
much the free write-up weakens 
the influence of their publication, 
how much that little bit of virus 
tends to poison and depreciate all 
the other good reading matter 
which appears in the same issue. 

Our experience has shown 
that many readers, so far from 
being favorably influenced toward 
a concern by an article which in 
any way presents itself as being 
published in the interest of that 
concern and not in the interest 
of its readers generally, are an- 
noyed and made antagonistic, 
both against the concern and 
against the paper itself. And I 
am happy to say that I have yet 
to find a concern which has not 
been willing to forego a write-up 
—or any article which will not 
stand the acid test of “whether it 
is or is not news’—when this 
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AK Over 48,000 readers 
— 
¥ 


' These are figures that tell the 


with “the price’— 
there’s real opportunity 
for your order-bringing 
message. 

Do you want facts—the proof? 
Look at the illustration here. 
Look at that record of increase 
in A. A. A,—Examined-And- 
Guaranteed Paid-up Circulation. 


story of how we have satisfied 
an out-and-out demand. 

These figures number _ the 
hearth-sides of Kansas and Okla- 
homa farmers who read 


The Weekly Eagle 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


These figures point to sub- 
scribers who—almost to a man— 
are well-to-do—1,800 dollars a 
year well-to-do—as _ statistics 
clearly prove. 

Getting richer and richer, still 
unretired; still “in training’— 
up and at it every day; still 
working—improving their fer- 
tile acres for themselves—Still 
on their farms, needing things, 
these 43,000 empire builders are 
quick to buy what they want. 

They’ll buy of you if you'll 
put your pulling copy in The 
Weekly Eagle. 

They like the Eagle—for it’s 
news that’s their news. Its loy- 
alty to them and their interests 
is their by-word. To most of 
them, the Eagle is the family 
newspaper; to all it’s the journal 
they read. So put your copy 
where it will be read. 


Flat rate, 10 cents per 
agate line, 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
- Sole Agents, Foreign Advertising 
Tribune Building.....New York 
Frisco Building....... St. Louis 
Tribune Building....... Chicago 
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matter has been plainly and tact- 
fully put before them. The 
write-up, unlike the quality of 
mercy, injures him who takes. 
And you can make the advertiser 
realize this. 


THE TRADE PAPER’S MISSION 


Having got down to this nar- 
rower phase, let’s look at the real 
trade paper from the broadest 
standpoint. Viewed therefrom the 
trade paper is seen to have a mis- 
sion, and a great one. Any pub- 
lication which tends to raise the 
standard of a trade or industry; 
which tends to make men deal 
more squarely with their fellow 
men; which tends to cut out un- 
fair competition, and which tends 
to a greater degree of considera- 
tion for the humbler ones (who, 
after all, do so much to build up 
any branch of business) must, of 
necessity, become a great, broad, 
constructive force. The trade 
paper that has such a policy is 
founded on a rock. 

And this brings us to the 
thought which puts in a nutshell 
the answer to the question, How 
to make a more practical force out 
of the tradepaper? That thought 
is: Leadership. The business 
men of this country need leaders. 
They really desire to be shown. 
At least, the more progressive 
ones do. And the backward man 
to-day may be a progressive to- 
morrow. Then he will adopt the 
ideas which to-day he looks upon 
as so progressive and so radical. 
If he doesn’t adopt them he’ll go 
out of business, and you won’t 
have to bother with him. 

Most business men want to be 
shown, because they are so tied 
up in their own affairs that they 
naturally have not time to look 
up from their desk, or their coun- 
ter, or from their machinery to 
see what is developing. As I said 
before, it is the province of the 
trade paper to scan the distant 
horizon, see what the develop- 
ments are going to be and help 


its readers prepare for their 
coming. 

Some trade paper publishers 
shrink from doing'this. They fear 


to offend their subscribers, just as 
they fear to offend their advertis- 
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ers. They hesitate to say that their 
readers are slow in adopting new 
methods. They hesitate to tell 
them when they are going wrong. 
They would not tell an entire 
trade that its members, or a big 
majority of them, are right along 
making false and _ misleading 
statements in their advertising. 
They hesitate to tell their readers 
that it is to their advantage to so 
run their business that they can 
afford to pay higher wages. And 
they are afraid to tell them that 
if they don’t mend their ways 
they'll put themselves in a posi- 
tion where the cyclone of public 
opinion will overtake and over- 
whelm them. 

This, however, is just where 
they seem to misunderstand hu- 
man nature or, at least, American 
human nature. If there is one 
thing in which Americans differ 
from the rest of the world—and 
we know our citizens do in many 
ways—it is. especially in the pos- 
session of breadth of view, or, we 
might say, openness of mind. As 
I said before, the average Amer- 
ican business man wants to be 
shown. He is willing to admit 
that he does not know it all, and 
while he may fume for a while, 
he will be pretty quick to recog- 
nize advice when he sees it, if the 
advice (and, of course, this is ab- 
solutely essential) be good—if it 
be founded on facts. 

ie ee PS “Ae 
BUSY BILLBOARD “WAR” IN ST. 
LOUIS 

The busiest little billboard war in St. 
Louis in a decade is now on between 
two big ten-cent theatres, the Hippo- 
drome and the Grand. Each has large 
capital and a trained crew of resource- 
ful paste brush pushers. 

Almost everything is covered with 
“snipes’”—even a horse which fell dead 
at a prominent corner. The rival crews 
go to work at 8 a. m. One crew often 
follows the other and obliterates’ the 
enemy’s entire nocturnal publicity ef- 
forts. When _ sidewalks are pasted, 
heavy shoes on rivals’ feet tramp the 
posters to bits. And the fight isn't let- 
ting up. 

—_+o-—__ — 

Announcement was made last week by 
John A. Montgomery, receiver for The 
Trenton Evening True American, prob- 
ably the oldest Democratic newspaper in 
New Jersey, that the newspaper -plant 
and real estate will be sold at public 
auction July 2 
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If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your, specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 








Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING AS 
FACTOR IN BUSINESS 
PROGRESS 


POLICIES EXPLAINED-—-REPLY TO 
CRITICS OF THE MEDIUM—RATES 
CHARGED ADVERTISERS—-METHODS 
OF SELLING THE SPACE SET FORTH 
AND JUSTIFIED—PORTION OF AD- 
DRESS JUNE 9, BEFORE BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION 





By Donald G. Ross, 
Pres., Associated Billposters’ Co., N. Y. 

In competition with other me- 
diums we endeavor to sell our 
goods, but we make no claim that 
ours is the only way to salvation. 
On the contrary, we believe that 
it powerfully supplements and 
more cheaply reinforces a general 
advertising campaign than any 
other medium used alone, Like 
adding turpentine to oil, it makes 
the paint go further and thus be- 
comes more economical and bene- 
ficial in its results. 

It has been charged that our 
outdoor advertising organizations 
are arbitrary; yet it is of the ad- 
vertiser’s own demand that we 
have organized so as to insure a 
guaranteed protection in circula- 
tion, price and service—in other 
words, to deliver the real goods 
he has bought, which is largely 
the object of this convention. 

An American merchant buys a 
cargo of raw coffee from the Bra- 
zilian Government. He pays in 
funds through a big bank, he pays 
freightage charges to a big steam- 
ship company and to a big rail- 
road company; also he operates a 
big roasting plant. He has a big 
office force and a lot of high- 
priced salesmen. All this repre- 
sents a big expense. Included in 
this is the expense of outdoor ad- 
vertising. The raw coffee bean is 
inspected and paid for under the 
most exacting conditions because 
it means money going out, and it 
is money going out when outdoor 
advertising is paid for. 

Outdoor advertising is a legiti- 
mate department of such a busi- 
ness and has every right to be 
checked, understood and accepted 
the same as any other expense of 
the business. We recognize this, 
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and right here is where our as- 
sociations stand responsible for 
the individual member and see 
that goods are actually delivered 
and contracts duly observed. It 
is one of the cogs in the wheel of 
big business, and if that one cog 
slips it is serious injury to the 
rest if not at once replaced with 
a good cog. Therefore, we must 
contribute our joint efforts to 
make our work pay the advertiser, 
as we have no other axe to grind, 
and we cannot do this without our 
organization. 

Our association through a per- 
manent committee strictly censors 
all advertising both in type and il- 
lustration. We originally set the 
example by refusing objectionable 
advertising of any description 
whatever, as we know that the 
day for coarse jokes and lewd pic- 
tures has passed and good com- 
mercial advertising will form a 
refreshing contrast. 


ALL ADVERTISING HAS ITS OP- 
PONENTS 


All kinds of advertising are 
subject to criticism. The nervous 
old bookworm objects to the extra 
pages in the magazines or news- 
papers; he can’t see why it should 
not be all and more about his own 
favorite topics of interest. 

Exception is also occasionally 
taken to outdoor advertising, but 
it is based invariably on preju- 
dicial ignorance of facts and con- 
ditions. Now, any kind of ad- 
vertising cannot legitimately be 
wiped out for esthetic reasons 
alone; but that we understand 
and respect what is legitimate for 
the advertiser and desirable for 
the public is our earnest endeavor 
to-day and the present improved 
condition of our service is good 
evidence of our efforts in that di- 
rection, as you can notice by the 
steel structures on judiciously se- 
lected locations, hiding in many 
instances unsightly vacant lots. 
Many of these spaces are neatly 
sodded in front and by means of 
electric lights at night they form 
a poor man’s art gallery and busi- 
ness guide to the best that he may 
buy to eat and wear. 

We accept in a wholesome way 
the occasional criticism of the 
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press, as to-day it is the best pa- 
tron of outdoor advertising that 
we have, and may it continue its 
criticism and patronage is our 
hope. y ; 

We base circulation and prices 
on the latest United States census 
population of the towns and then 
we arbitrarily by constant inspec- 
tion make a rate strictly in keep- 
ing with the condition of the qual- 
ity of service given the advertis- 
er by the local owner of the plant. 

We recommend to an advertiser 
so much space at a fixed price in 
each town, and this being based 
on a thorough knowledge of con- 
ditions we feel that we are as near 
to established circulation as is pos- 
sible with any medium. 

The advertiser checks his work 
and as the advertising is always 
in evidence there is nothing to 


conceal or to evade on our part. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Our associations set a standard 
beneath which prices shall not go, 
realizing that taking work at a 
lower rate than that which is pub- 
lished is not capable of honest ful- 
filment—yet in each and every 
case an adequate figure for the 
kind of service rendered, 

These rates are published in 
book form and are supplied to the 
advertiser at any time requested, 
and, gentlemen, they are real rates 
and not makeshifts, and no agen- 
cy can claim to have lower rates 
for outdoor advertising, as is 
sometimes the case in connection 
with newspaper rates and maga- 
zine rates—you can just bet your 
last dollar on that fact, too. 

If a dealer pays $6.00 a ton for 
coal and sells to you for $5.00 you 
must not kick if you get just what 
you paid for. We put our figures 
at a living profit and insist that 
we get it for the reason that the 
physical maintenance and upkeep 
of outdoor advertising can be fig- 
ured on a system of fixed charges 
to which is added a fair profit 
which you will grant that we are 
entitled to. All cards are there- 
fore on the table and our rates 
are open for public inspection, 
which we can hardly accord to ev- 
ery other medium. 

Outdoor copy must necessarily 
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be brief and be the quintessence 
of word expression. An artistic 
outdoor advertisement should be 
the combination of art and adver- 
tising, and not of fine art alone, 
as hypercritics demand. It is not 
necessary to subordinate either art 
or advertising, as they can be 
made to go hand in hand by a real 
poster artist, and there are many 
of these gentlemen now exclusive- 
ly employed in this field of adver- 
tising. 


BILLBOARDS “POETIC LICENSE” 


We may sometimes transgress 
on a perspective or take poetic li- 
cense with the words in order to 
attract attention the same as such 
is recognized by the advertiser in 
his selling arrangements of which 
we are a part. We believe in the 
kind of publicity that appeals to 
the consumer of the advertised ar- 
ticle, hypercritics to the contrary 
notwithstanding—besides, hyper- 
critics never buy, they always ex- 
pect to get a set of books free for 
a favorable review of the same. 

Some suggestion has been made 
that we make our posters and 
signs smaller as in Europe, but 
America is a land of big business 
and our work is only in keeping 
wth the requirements. 

A few years ago the number of 
national advertisers in this coun- 
try could be counted on the fin- 
gers of the two hands. To-day, 
there are hundreds. 

By such demand we exist and 
are controlled; by the same force 
we seek to improve. 

Some of our patrons use out- 
door advertising exclusively, but 
the great majority use it as rein- 
forcing and supplementing. 

One of the most successful ad- 
vertisers and a, big user of out- 
door space told me recently that 
he used but two mediums, news- 
papers and posters. He had fig- 
ured that he got a 50 per cent re- 
sult from newspapers alone and 
the same from posters alone; but 
used conjunctively he could get 
100 per cent return with the same 
appropriation. 

Outdoor advertising is so little 
understood by most advertising 

encies that we are seeking to 
give the preference to exclusive 
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solicitors. Another reason is that 
the manufacturer to-day prefers 
to buy goods from the man who 
does not sell the article as a side 
line. By specializing in our field 
we can do better for the adver- 
tiser, and he is the man we are 
bound to please. The American 
business man is a good fighter. 
He will risk a dollar on a chance 
to sell, but will not consent to lose 
a nickel through evident waste. 
Therefore, we need experienced 
men to carry out his work and 
we think this should not cause 
ill feeling by agencies that are 
not equipped to handle such busi- 
ness. 

The violin orchestra leader will 
hardly admit that Sousa’s brass 
band players are musicians, let 
alone being artists, and some com- 
petitive advertising men think in 
the same manner of the outdoor 
advertising field. But, fortunate- 
ly, the real man, the American ad- 
vertiser, knows better. Some few 
smallbore editors or business 
managers occasionally get affect- 
ed with that mental disease called 
“posterphobia,” but all of the big 
publishers have been successfully 
inoculated and it has done their 
publications a lot of good. 


THE ADVERTISER'S VERDICT 


The time has arrived when any 
advertising manager or solicitor 
who does not understand outdoor 
advertising must go into the dis- 
card, and the advertiser himself 
has given the verdict. 

As a matter of fact we have lit- 
tle ground for any real faultfind- 
ing. You know that when you 
get well acquainted with your old 
opponent you are surprised to find 
out what a good fellow he is. 

We desire to co-operate and 
work for the advertiser, who is the 
man in our opinion who should 
find the fault, and by his voicing 
the same we can trim ship at once. 

Our final plea is that any appro- 
priation intended to give publicity 
to a staple article should always 
include a fair allowance for out- 
door display as its. economical 
cost, backed up by the cumulative 
effect that it has upon all people 
alike cannot be commercially ig- 
nored. 
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Which of these facts about 
Street Car Advertising prove it 
the medium YOU ought to use? 


Street car advertising gives you greater circulation 
than all other mediums— . 

And at a lower cost. 

Street car advertising reaches all the people all 
the time. It works for you every hour in the day. 
Street car advertising follows the lines of dis- 
tribution. The cars circulate toward the shopping 
centers, and the cards are the last word to the 
buyers before they purchase. 

It permits you to present your package just as it 
is—exact size and colors—a remarkable factor in 
killing substitution. 

It allows you to concentrate your advertising in 
the most fertile cities. 

It is the great medium for covering the cities— 
and 80% of the families with incomes of $900 
a year and over live in the cities. 

It reaches the readers of all other mediums. 

All street car advertisements are the same size. 
The street car rider sits in the car, opposite your 
card, from 15 to 45 minutes. 

It is a wonderful follow-up, persistently repeating 
your story till the sale is made. 

Street car advertisers stay in the cars year after year. 
With all its advantages, it costs but little. Youcan 
put a card in every car in any of the S. R. A. 
cities for about 3c. per family, per year. 


Let us give you full information and an estimate for 
cities you are specially interested in at this time. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. <*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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THE AGENT’S COMMISSION 
FROM THE AGENCY 
VIEW-POINT 





TO ABOLISH AGENTS’ COMMISSION 
AT THIS LATE DAY WOULD UPSET 
ENTIRE ADVERTISING PROCEDURE 
AND IN THE END HURT EVERYONE 
IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD—NOT 
ADVISABLE TO CORRECT A THEO- 
RETICAL ERROR BY CREATING REAL 
DAMAGE — PORTION OF ADDRESS 
JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTi{MORE CON- 
VENTION 

By F. Huber Hoge, 
Of Allen Adv. Agency, N. Y. 

The agent’s commission was 
originally a commission paid by 
the publisher for simply soliciting 
business for his publication. But 
this work is now done and this 
commission is now paid to pub- 
lishers’ direct representatives or 
special agents. The publisher pays 
the advertising agent a commis- 
sion, or, more properly speaking, 
a differential for the insurance of 
the continuity of the business by 
insuring the advertisers receiving 
proper advice and proper handling 
of his advertising. 

In other words, the publisher 
now appreciates the heavy mor- 
tality that occurs among advertis- 
ers that comes first through the 
fact that advertising is a new 
force to many advertisers of 
whose proper handling they are 
ignorant; and, second, through the 
fact that advertisers, even though 
experienced, would, if they di- 
rected their campaign wholly from 
within, move along narrow lines, 
and would be unable to benefit by 
the experience of others; and, 
third, through the very human 
phenomena whereby the manufac- 
turer and his own organization be- 
come incomparably intimate with 
the manufacturer's view-point of 
his product, but is too close to 
that side to be able to quite catch 
the consumer’s view-point and the 
slant to the argument which is 
most likely to make the consumer 


“— 

he publisher now knows the 
great mortality among advertisers 
that results from these three 
causes. 


He doesn’t care to take 





chances of such mortality among 
his customers, so he sells adver- 
tisers, not space alone, but space 
plus proper advertising advice and 
service, which last the publisher 
pays for by the agent’s commis- 
sion or differential, paying it to 
any recognized agency the adver- 
tiser may select. 


HOW ADVERTISER HELPS SOLVE 


AGENCY PROBLEM 


Gradually the advertiser is be- 
ginning to appreciate that he is 
not paying for space alone, but 
for space plus service, and that 
unless he gets full service he is 
not getting what he paid for. He 
is beginning to appreciate that 
there are now a goodly number 
of: service agencies to choose 
from. The development of the 
agency business has been so rapid 
that there are many agents who 
have not caught up with the fast- 
moving developments. When the 
advertiser comes to examine thor- 
oughly into the service which the 
various agents will render him in 
return for the differentials or 
commission which in reality he 
pays through the publisher, and 
sees to it that he gets all that this 
differential entitles him to, the 
problem of agency relations will 
be pretty nearly solved. 

Of course, the advertising agent 
creates much new business for 
publishers. Each advertising suc- 
cess brings new firms to try ad- 
vertising. And these new firms, 
with the help of competent agents, 
will yield the maximum number 
of .advertising successes, thus 
forming an ever-widening promo- 
tion influence. And agents, not- 
ing opportunities for successful 
advertising, are quick to seek 
firms which will take advantage 
of the opportunities, thus secur- 
ing primarily clients for them- 
selves, and incidentally additional 


customers for publishers as a 
whole. 
Finally, advertising agents 


through their work for many cli- 
ents, are much quicker to appre- 
ciate than is an individual adver- 
tiser how that advertiser can find 
profit in new forms of advertising. 
Through the agent the experiment 
of one advertiser is made to yield 


























profit to many. Thus the adver- 
tising agent, while in no sense the 
publisher’s solicitor, becomes the 
most productive source of new 
advertising for the field as a 
whole, making it merely necessary 
for the publisher to solicit his 
share of the business ‘created. 


A REVERSAL AGENTS WILL WELCOME 


It has long been admitted that 
the present method of agency pay- 
ment by a commission allowed 
by the publisher is theoretically 
wrong from the agent’s stand- 
point, and when a system is uni- 
versally introduced making the 
agent get his payment from the 
advertiser, no one will give it a 
warmer welcome than will the 
full-service agency. It will bring 
them much good business, for the 
broad, experienced advertiser, put 
in a position where he pays his 
money directly out of his own 
pocket for service, will weigh the 
service offered him far more care- 
fully than he does now; will 
choose the best, and the full-serv- 
ice agency will, of course, be his 
choice. But the present method 
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of agency payment is a universal 
procedure which has been accept- 
ed by advertisers without much 
thought, save for little more than 
a questioning here and there of 
its superficial aspect. Present-day 
advertising procedure is built upon 
this method of payment. To con- 
vert this method suddenly to a di- 
rect-from-the-advertiser payment 
would upset the whole fabric of 
present procedure and do incalcu- 
lable real damage to correct a 
theoretical error, which in practice 
works no harm at all. And 
the full-service agent, though he 
would immediately benefit, would 
in the end be hurt, as would 
everyone in the advertising field; 
for damage to the field as a whole 
would in the end damage each one 
of us. 

The great majority of advertis- 
ers, being inexperienced, or partly 
experienced, would, under a di- 
rect-payment plan, either retain 
cheap, incompetent agency service 
or attempt to do without it alto- 
gether. The new advertiser, who 
has little appreciation of his need 
for service and yet has the great- 








The high circulation and other ideals 
advocated at the Baltimore Advertising 
Convention have long been 
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est necessity for advice and serv- 
ice, would be the most likely to 
economize or dispense with this 
item. The mortality would be 
very great and it would take many 
years for the value of advertising 
to become re-established in the 
minds of the country’s possible ad- 
vertisers. So not even the full- 
service agency would be so short- 
sighted as to advocate a change in 
the method of agency payment. 
And it is well to remember that 
this is merely a question of mis- 
taken theory. 


WHERE SOME ADVERTISERS FALL 
DOWN 


In the past seven years of prac- 
tice I have met many of the 
agents of standing in this country 
and fail to remember a single one 
who did not believe he was the 
employee of the advertiser. I 
have known of a good many ad- 
vertisers who failed to appreciate 
this and did not make use of the 
agent’s service and advice to the 
extent that they could have done 
probably. I have known of others 
who, not valuing the service and 
guidance of a good agency, have 
hunted out one which would not 
bother them too much with such 
matters, but would cut commis- 
sions. Such advertisers would 
doubtless search for the lowest 
priced counselors instead of the 
more efficient ones, if the agent 
had to draw his fee direct from 
his client. 

In theory the agent must advise 
the expenditure of money, if he is 
to get any commission, and ad- 
vise spending more money if he 
wants more commission. Just as 
truly under a counsel-fee-direct- 
from-the advertiser, the agent 
would have to advise undertaking 
some sort of advertising work if 
he desired to provide himself with 
a steady series of fees. But, in 
practice, to advise a client to do 
anything against the client’s inter- 
est would be a very short-sighted 
policy with either system. It 
would hurt the advertiser, prob- 
ably lose him as a client, and cer- 
tainly damage the agent’s strong- 
est asset—his reputation for han- 
dling advertising successfully. 
That there are cases of malprac- 
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tice under the present system we 
regretfully admit. There would be 
cases under a fee system. The 
remedy for most of them is justas 
easy to apply under the present sys- 
tem as under any other. The rem- 
edy is simply this: Let advertisers 
really study how different agencies 
handle their business, and really 
find what each one has to offer. 
There is a difference. In placing 
his business let the advertiser put 
aside friendship, put aside mere 
continuance of a relation because 
it “has been for years,” put aside 
the lure of cut commission or se- 
ductive soliciting talk, and, realiz- 
ing that he is paying for full serv- 
ice even though he pays through 
the publisher, insist on getting 
full service—let him do this and 
he will soon starve out every 
agency unable or unwilling to give 
full agency service. Then the last 
remaining fragments of the prob- 
lem of agency relation will dis- 
sipate. 
ee een 


SOCIAL SIDE AT BALTIMORE 


On the lighter side of the Baltimore 
convention the Maryland dinner and 
moonlight cabaret show provided at 
Gwynn Oak Park on Wednesday everi- 
ing by the Baltimore Club gave enter- 
tainment to 3,500 persons. The usual 
high jinks took place. Thursday after- 
noon there was a lacrosse game between 
Toronto and Johns Hopkins which 2,000 
went out to see, and Friday afternoon 
a delightful sail down the river and 
bay. Taken together with the enter- 
tainment of the ladies, it completed a 
week of enjoyment. 

The climax of the social festivities 
at the convention was the president’s 
reception and Old King Cole ball at the 
Armony Thursday evening, June 12. 
Old King Cole, needless to say, was 
o— other than President Coleman him- 
self. 

There were many features, among 
them the spinning of tops of the 
Cheraw, .» delegation; the Toronto 
Highlanders in their kilts and bagpipes 
and drums, the Boston Pilgrims, with 
their famous Boston quintette, and John 
Daniel, who impersonated “Mr. Fergu- 
son,” the dignified delegate from Scor- 
land, and fooled half the audience; Neill 
Hughes and J. Hyland Kuhns, of the 
Paint and Powder Club of Baltimore, 





in dances; San Francisco, with its 
padres, dancing bears, Don Portola and 
the Queen. 

———+o+>—_—__. 


P. C. Long, until recently editor of 
Outdoor World and Recreation, has 
taken charge of The Field, Illustrated, 
New York, a weekly publication of ag- 
riculture, scientific breeding and rural 
sports. 
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extends to every manufacturer whose product can 
be advertised in a medium of quality, to every ad- 

vertising agency and solicitor who places advertising 
of this character, an invitation to send for a copy 
| of this week’s issue. 


If you have not seen it recently and regularly of late, 
| the marked improvement in its general appearance 
—in its covers, in its illustrations, in its text .mat- 
ter—will be a revelation to you. 


JUDGE is to-day a quality publication. It is a | 
worth while advertising medium. | 


Edition order—120,000. | 


| Circulation guarantee— 100,000. 


CHAS. B. NICHOLS 


Advertising Manager 


Marquette Bldg. Old South Bldg. 225 Fifth Avenue 
| CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Avucust Comrort 


the popular mid-summer fic- 
tion number featured with a 
fine lot of snappy short stories 
ig our 
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. It reaches our farmer readers when hoeing and 
haying are done, when the labor of summer is light: 
est, for harvesting hasn’t begun; so out in the ham: 

mock under the trees or on the veranda, fanned by 

the breeze, they read COMFORT'S stories and its 

ads with keen, interest, and their mail-orders keep 

our advertisers busy. Don't miss Mid:Summer, 

Short Story COMFORT. 


August the 
Last Chance at 
$3.00 Summer Rate 


Money isn’t tight with COMFORT read- 
ers. The value of their last season’s crop 
was a round billion dollars. 


August forms close July 15. 
Apply through any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
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JUDGE SETS LIMIT TO CAR 
COMPANY’S OWN ADS 





DECISION IN THE SUPREME COURT 
WHICH SAYS “BASEBALL TO-DAY” 
Is NOT TO BE CLASSED AS ADVER- 
TISING DESIGNED TO STIMULATE 
TRAFFIC — OPINION OF JUSTICE 
SUTHERLAND IN A SUIT RECENTLY 
BROUGHT IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Hereafter street railway compa- 
nies must be extremely careful in 
regard to the wording of adver- 
tisements displayed on the dash- 
boards of cars and also within 
such spaces inside cars as may be 
allotted to them by advertising 
agents who have contracts cover- 
ing exclusive privileges for street- 
car advertising. 

This warning note was sounded 
by Justice Sutherland, of the Su- 
preme Court, in a decision recent- 
ly handed down as a result of a 
suit brought by the Electric Rail- 
road Advertising Company against 
the New York State Railways. 

The Electric Railroad Advertis- 
ing Company has had for a num- 
ber of years an exclusive contract 
with the New York State Rail- 
ways covering all street cars in 
Rochester, N. Y. According to 
the contract, the railway people 
are granted the right to use dash- 
boards of cars and two spaces 
near the center of each car for 
their own advertising. 

Recently cars in Rochester ap- 
peared bearing on their dashes a 
poster which read, “Baseball To- 
Day.” Previous 'to this, spaces 
within the cars had been used for 
cards reading, “Flower Show, 
Convention Hall, November 5-6- 
7-8-9. Take Lake and Monroe or 
Hudson and South Clinton Cars,” 
and “Take Cars of Dewey-Emer- 
son and Driving Park Lines, Au- 
tomobile Show, Exposition Park, 
January 27-February 1, Inc.” 

The Electric Advertising Com- 
pany thought that when the 
“Baseball To- Day” sign appeared 
it ‘was about time to find out just 
where the street railway com- 
pany’ s rights in the matter of ad- 
vertising terminated. According- 
ly an injunction was secured re- 
straining the ‘street railway com- 
pany from advertising on the out- 
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side of its cars anything except 
destinations or routes to particu- 


lar places. Following this, the 
New York State Railways revised 
their baseball sign but not in such 
a way as to meet the approval of 
the advertising agents who con- 
trolled the Rochester car adver- 
tising. 

Suit was .then brought during 
the April Special Term of the Su- 
preme Court held in Monroe 
County. In his decision which 
followed Justice Sutherland said: 
“IT do not think the placards which 
were inserted in the space re- 
served inside the cars by the rail- 
way company for its own adver- 
tising signs or notices violate the 
injunction. The signs inserted in 
this space were ‘of a flower show 
at Convention Hall and an auto- 
mobile show at Exposition Park, 
with date and route. .The man- 
agers of the shows paid the rail- 
way company nothing for such 
advertising. 

“The officers of the railway 
company claim that the signs were 
thus displayed to stimulate pas- 
senger traffic to the shows and 
to give information to inquiring 
patrons as to routes. 

“It is its own legitimate adver- 
tising, under the contract, to call 
the attention of the people to any 
attraction for the purpose of get- 
ting them out and persuading 
them to travel upon its lines, just 
as transcontinental railways will 
advertise the attractions at the 
coming San Francisco exposition 
in order to stimulate travel over 
their lines. The fact that inci- 
dentally or equally with the carry- 
ing railroad the show advertised 
profits by the display which the 
railway makes does not make the 
display violative of the letter or 
spirit of the contract or the in- 
junction. 


WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE BALL 
SIGNS 


“As to the baseball placards dis- 
played on the dashboard of the 
cars, I think a different conclusion 
must be reached. Under the final 
injunction, as modified by the Ap- 
pellate Division, the defendant 
cannot display any advertising 
matter on the outside of its cars, 
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but the use of signs indicating the 
route, destination of its cars, or 
containing notice to its patrons as 
to the car or line to reach a par- 
ticular place is not enjoined. Be- 
fore this injunction was granted, 
the defendant was displaying upon 
its dashboards, on days when 
baseball games were to be played, 
a red placard about thirty inches 


square, with a white baseball 
painted in the middle sixteen 
inches in diameter, with red 


stitching, and the words printed 
on the ball in large green type, 
‘Baseball To-day.’ These placards 
were hung not only upon the cars 
going to the baseball grounds, but 
upon cars on other routes. These 
signs advertised the fact that 
baseball was to be played on that 
day, but did not indicate the route 
to the grounds. 

“After the defendant was en- 
joined from advertising on the 
outside of its cars anything ex- 
cept destination of cars or routes 
to a particular place, these base- 
ball placards were modified by 
printing above the white center in 
the red margin the words “Take 
Webster avenue and Extra Base- 
ball Cars to,’ and on the right, in 
the red margin, after the word 
‘pall’ was printed in black type 
the word ‘park’; so that the sign 
then read, ‘Take Webster avenue 
and Extra Baseball Cars to Base- 
ball Park to-day.’ Seen at a dis- 
tance, the prominent thing strik- 
ing the eye is the old and glad- 
some representation of the base- 
ball with the words, ‘Baseball 
To-day,’ printed thereon. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SIGNS 


“T am inclined to think that this 
last baseball sign contained more 
than a designation of route to 
reach a particular place, and is an 
advertising device intended to 
stimulate attendance at the game, 
and thereby increase passenger 
traffic on the railroad. That seems 
to be forbidden by the judgment 
and the contract between plaintiff 
and defendant. The word ‘to- 


day’ printed on the white disk 
imitating a baseball does not con- 
tribute in any way to the indica- 
tion of a route or a destination. 
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It only serves as a notice that the 
game is on to-day. 

“If the sign hung on the out- 
side contains any matter which 
has nothing to do with the des- 
tination or route, but is put on 
there for the sole purpose of call- 
ing attention to the event itself, 
or the time when it is to be held, 
the sign then becomes objection- 
able under the judgment which 
has been pronounced construing 
the contract which the defendant 
made with the plaintiff with re- 
spect to advertising. 

“The baseball sign seems to vio- 
late the injunction at least by the 
use of the word ‘to-day,’ which 
does not contribute in any degree 
to the location of a place or the 
designation of a route.” 

Justice Sutherland directed that 
the railway company pay the ex- 
penses of the advertising agents 
incurred in the suit. 


FOREIGN DELEGATES AT 
BALTIMORE 


There were a number of foreign dele- 
gates to the Baltimore convention. The 
British delegates were Percy Burton, 
publicity man and service advertising 
agent, who is here as correspondent for 
several publications in England. He is 
brother-in-law of Lord Northcliffe, the 


publisher. 
Other British delegates were W. 
Blanchard Bancroft, of ndon, and 


Cecil J. Sibbett, of Cape Town, South 
Africa. Mr. Sibbett traveled 9,000 
miles to reach the convention. He will 
stay six months in America and expects 
to carry back a number of American 
— for exploitation in his coun- 


Frederick Reginald Kennington, of 
London, was at the Boston convention. 
He is a member of the Aldwich Club 
of London. He is here representing 
several English and German papers. 

Mr, Bancroft is also a member of the 
Aldwich Club. He is the official repre- 
sentative of the Strand magazine. He 
is an American, having been born in 
San Francisco, but moved to England 
about five years ago. 

Joseph Greenaway is here as a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink, of London. 

Germany was represented by Chris- 
tian A. Kupferberg, advertising man- 
ager of the Kupferberg Sparkling Wine 
Company, and Ecuador, South America, 
by Lieut. A. C. Hidalgo. 


—_——_+or—————— 
TOMES TO REPRESENT FARM 
PAPERS 


P. A. Tomes, formerly advertising 
manager of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, has opened an office in the 
Tribune Building, New York, for the 
exclusive representation of farm papers. 
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NOWING that results are 


the only guaranty of re- 
peat orders, and that an ad- 
vertiser cannot sell fur coats 
to impecunious natives of the 
tropics, the publisher. comes 
right out and shows how 
many cold climate subscribers 


he has. 


The Advertising Mirror says 
the ideal Publisher “gives 
adequate and trustworthy in- 
formation as to the quality and 
location of his subscribers.” 


“The Advertising Mirror” complete, reflecting 
typographically the ideal Agent, Publisher, 
and Advertiser, may be had on request from 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO 
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PROMOTION WORK BY 
NEWSPAPERS FOR NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS 


HOW FAR PUBLISHERS ARE GOING TO 
HELP MANUFACTURERS TO GET 
DISTRIBUTION—LIST OF THINGS A 
NEWSPAPER CAN WELL DO—WHY 
THE NEWSPAPER CANNOT PROPER- 
LY SELL GOODS TO DEALERS—POR- 
TION OF ADDRESS, JUNE 10, BEFORE 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION 





By Charles C. Green, 
Promotion Dept., Philadelphia 

North American. 

In starting any new advertising 
campaign, something more than 
good copy, extensive circulation 
and fair rates is necessary to se- 
cure the best possible returns for 
the advertiser. 

In many cases there is a large 
amount of waste through lack oi 
proper knowledge of merchandis- 
ing conditions and local distribu- 
tion. 

The business of a promotion de- 
partment is to know all selling 
conditions. 

For instance, many national ad- 
vertisers do not realize the size 
of the Philadelphia market; that 
Philadelphia proper is really five 
cities in one. 

Take our Kensington section, 
the great textile district, with 
nearly a half million population 
itself. Here in two city wards 
more carpets are made than in 
entire Great Britain. 

The Twenty-second Ward, in 
which Germantown is located—the 
fashionable home section—is equal 
in size to the island of Manhattan. 

West Philadelphia is the typical 
Philadelphia home section. This 
part of the city exceeds in popula- 
tion, respectively, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Providence, Rochester, 
St. Paul, Seattle and Denver. 

There are 343,877 separate dwell- 
ings, which is 1,439 more than last 
year. Over 50 per cent of the to- 
tal are owned by their occupants. 
When it is considered that there 
are only 11,000 frame dwellings in 
Philadelphia, it will show the av- 
erage home is pretty substantial. 

In Philadelphia’s first parcel 
post zone there are 1,008 post- 
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offices. Nearly three million peo- 
ple have their being in this zone, 
and deliveries are made in this ra- 
dius by all the department stores. 
There are more than a quarter 
of a million telephones within a 
thirty-mile radius, and the depart- 
ment stores have telephone sys- 
tems that permit all of these sub- 
scribers to free telephone service 
from their homes to the stores and 
from the stores to their homes. 


THE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT'S 
WORK 


It is the work of the promotion 
department to analyze such a tre- 
mendous field for national adver- 
tisers. Complete data and infor- 
mation must be at hand to eff- 
ciently aid the advertiser. 

The next essential thing is the 
development of national advertis- 
ers by interesting them in the per- 
sonal requirements of these mil- 
lions of people of whom I have 
just told you. 

The special newspaper repre- 
sentative cannot undertake much 
along development lines, for he is 
too busy looking after business 
that has been scheduled to go into 
the newspapers. 

Naturally, a newspaper carrying 
practically every line of merchan- 
dise builds up a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the local jobbers, 
manufacturers’ representatives, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

A priceless fund of information 
is, therefore, at hand concerning 
selling conditions, and all such 
data is eagerly sought by agents 
and advertisers. 

A promotion department gives 
invaluable information as to the 
buying ability of people, the class 
of merchandise purchased, num- 
ber of dealers, jobbers and dis- 
tributers in various lines. 

All this information is of vital 
interest in the final analysis of 
the campaign of distribution and 
advertising. 

The newspaper having such in- 
formation and extending co-oper- 
ation with reputable agents and 
advertisers seldom has to worry 
when lists are made up. They are 
taken into plans well in advance, 
and preliminary promotion work 
is done that practically insures the 








success of the campaign before a 
line of advertising appears. 

With the proper promotion plan, 
assuming the article has merit, 
almost any campaign will finance 
itself. Honest newspapers bring 
results; so do honest goods. No 
newspaper can fool the public, any 
more than an advertiser can fool 
the consumers. 

A. promotion department offers 
the most practical and profitable 
selling assistance to advertisers 
and advertising agencies by: 

1. Scientific analysis of local 
conditions and peculiarities of the 
trade. 

2. Preliminary investigations 
showing competitive conditions, 
methods, dealers’ opinions and 
movement of popular brands. 

3. “First-hand” dealer and con- 
sumer information which is help- 
ful in preparing or soliciting a 
campaign. 

4. New ideas, objections and 
sales conditions as they apply to 
or accounts locally. 

Readvertising the advertiser’s 
sbveRiaine. 

6. When the campaign is ready, 
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introductory work, such as ad- 
vance notification to the dealers 
of the advertising, is valuable in 
introducing merchandise, securing 
co-operation, window displays, etc. 

7. After the campaign is well 
launched, further investigation as 
to the movement of the merchan- 
dise and feeling the pulse of the 
trade locates any weak spots, 
which can be corrected, and in- 
sures a higher efficiency in the 
final analysis of results. 

The following outline of pro- 
motion work that is being done 
by live newspapers will indicate 
the line along which development 
is taking place. 

Advance proofs, bearing date of 
publication, imprint, etc., are sent 
to active dealers and prospects to 
impress them with the advertiser’s 
campaign. 

A good deal can be told of a 
campaign in a_ straight letter, 
proofs of ads to be inclosed with 
order blank. 

The entire series of advertise- 
ments to appear in campaigns can 
be issued in portfolio form for 
manufacturers’ salesmen to carry. 




















Double Thick Buckeye Covers 


The Kind You Should Use For 
Fine Catalogues and Booklets 


These famous covers—the product of an old-established mill noted for 
its ability to turn out high-grade papers economically—are unquestion- 
ably the best cover papers now obtainable at anywhere near the price: 
and we believe they are also 

Best Regardless of Price 
for the majority of fine Catalogues, Booklets, Folders and Announce- 
iments. 
The distinguishing characteristics of the stock are its receptive print- 
ing surface, unusual folding and embossing properties, and the wide 
range of attractive colors and finishes—qualities that combine to insure 
complete and satisfactory adaptability to every artistic and mechanical 
requirement. 
Whether you produce good printing, or buy it, you can make money 
using these covers; they are papers that pay on both sides of the 
printer’s counter. 
Complete sample-book, also full-sized sample sheets for dummies, will 
be furnished cheerfully on request. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


32-34-36 Bleecker Street New York 20 Beekman Street 


We also carry Single Thick Buckeye Cover in colors to match the Double Thick, 
and in a comprehensive variety of weights and finishes. Samples on request. 
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One newspaper sent advance 
proofs of a special page to all 
out-of-town distributors and news- 
agents of the paper. They were 
delivered in person to the store in 
each town selling the special ad- 
vertised line. : 

One metropolitan newspaper is- 
sued a trade journal and mailed 
it to every dealer in the circula- 
tion radius. Each manufacturer 
contracting for a regular cam- 
paign in the newspaper was en- 
titled to announcement in this 
trade journal. Forty-three adver- 
tisers took advantage of this op- 
portunity, and were well pleased 
with the results. 

Mailing cards, reproducing a 
few of the campaign ads, with a 
good merchandising talk as to the 
value of linking up the store with 
the advertiser by placing the card 
in the window or otherwise dis- 
playing it, have proved effective. 
A STRONG FEATURE FOR A PUBLICA- 

TION 

Getting the dealer’s attention 
and respect for nationally adver- 
tised goods and presenting him 
with a guide to show what goods 
are advertised is a strong feature 
for the publication that extends 
this co-operation. 

Préliminary investigation  re- 
ports that deal with competitive 
lines, with sales figures and dealers’ 
interviews as to the movement of 
the goods, are part of the effective 
work of a good promotion depart- 
ment. Many unconsidered factors 
are brought forth by such analysis. 

Distribution troubles are located 
and remedied, permitting much 
higher efficiency in results. 

An introduction of the foreign 
advertiser to the local merchants 
through the promotion department 
of a live newspaper gives the na- 
tional advertiser the benefit of 
the local confidence already estab- 
lished between the newspaper and 
the merchant. 

Too many advertisers overlook 
the local merchandising condi- 
tions, and thus find themselves 
working under a handicap that 
grievously mars their sales totals. 
LIMITS OF CO-OPERATION 


The most popular misconception 
of a promotion department is re- 
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garding the actual sale of mer- 
chandise to dealers. There are 
many reasons why a newspaper 
should not assume the role of a 
salesman and actually sell mer- 
chandise to dealers. Such effort 
must be held in reserve, due to 
the frequent abuse and lack of 
good faith on the part of some 
advertisers. 


AGENCY SELLING NOT ALWAYS 
STEADY 


You are all familiar with the 
frequent proposition from small 
advertising agencies, to the effect 
that from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
actual dealer sales made by a 
newspaper will be spent in adver- 
tising. 

These are not worthy of serious 
consideration, for usually the ad- 
vertiser is not in a position, finan- 
cially, to conduct a satisfactory 
advertising campaign, and the 
“flash-in-the-pan” advertising, on 
this basis, is not sufficient to move 
the goods. They are left on the 
dealers’ hands, much to the detri- 
ment of newspaper advertising 
and the particular newspaper that 
handles the proposition. The deal- 
er has no recourse, as the manu- 
facturer usually fails. 

What I would suggest is that 
you try and tell the advertiser a 
little bit more about conditions in 
your territory, apart from mere 
circulation. 

Pee ee een 
VETERAN MAGAZINE AND NEWS- 
PAPER MAN DEAD 


General Robert L. Kimberly, long 
known in magazine and newspaper cir- 
cles, died suddenly at his home in Day- 
ton, Ky., on June 15. General Kim- 
berly was born July 3, 1836. While a 
young man he entered newspaper work 
in the East and at the opening of the 
Civil War was a reporter on the Cleve- 
land Herald. Shortly after the war he 
le the Saginaw (Ohio) Herald. 

e was at one time an editorial writer 
on The Saturday Evening Post. 


+ 0 


“ECONOMIST” MEDAL 
WANAMAKER 


The Dry Goods Economist, New York, 
resented, June 16, a silver medal to 
John Wanamaker for “fifty, years of 
original and progressive retailing.” This 
is the second medal presented by the 
Economist, the first having gone to 


TO 





Marshall Field & Co. some five years 
ago. , 
























You want to reach the 
families of Brooklyn who 
have money to spend. 


Pick your locality—Green- 
point, Bushwick, East New 
York, Park Slope, St. Mark’s, 
South Brooklyn, the 
“Heights”, Stuyvesant, Bed- 
ford, Prospect Park, Flatbush, 
Bay Ridge, or any other 
home district—and the 
“BROOKLYN STANDARD 
UNION” will prove to you 
that it is “‘Brooklyn’s Fore- 
most Medium of Publicity” 
in every one of these fine 
sections. 


Ask us to prove it. 
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Until We Produce For 
You, We Ask Not 
A Cent 


AN OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED YOU to 
engage the services of an organization whose purpose 
it is to represent meritorious advertising media in 
the Eastern territory. Whether you are a publisher 
of a daily newspaper, or a weekly or monthly news. 
paper or magazine, or control street car or outdoor 
advertising space) WE HAVE AN INTEREST- 
ING PROPOSITION TO OFFER YOU. 


Our solicitation and service are essentially for the 
publisher or specialty advertising man who has a 
medium for the use of National advertisers; but, 
who for some reason or other has not penetrated the 
big, productive Eastern field and whose proposition 
only needs proper and ethical introduction. IF 
YOU ARE IN THIS GROOVE, DROP US A 
LINE AND WE WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU 
OUR PROPOSITION IN DETAIL. 





R-____—_"—_ 
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Don’t shy away in the belief that we’re going to ask 
Ne you for a big service fee, advance money and 
other common tricks of the flash-in-the-pan type. 
WE DON’T ASK ONE CENT UNTIL WE 
PRODUCE THE BUSINESS AND THEN 
ALL WE ASK IS A COMMISSION ON THE 
NET TO YOU. NOR DO WE WANT ANY- 
THING BUT WHAT IS WHOLLY LEGITI- 
MATE AND MUTUALLY AGREED AS 
SUCH. 





to 
Ose 
Our organization is a business-getter. Every man 
her | spent his apprenticeship in the Eastern field, and . 
knows every mother’s son buying space for every 
advertising agency as well as the advertising man- 
mT. | ager of the various companies spending the money. 
This is not all. THEY NOT ONLY KNOW 
WHERE TO GET NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING BUT THEY KNOW HOW TO GET IT. 


If this advertisement has made an impression on you 
he | and you have a proposition that will apply, we'll be — 
glad to hear from you immediately. 


>| 


Address “Business Getters”’ 


a 3} 





Printers’ Ink, 12 West 31st Street, New York City 
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HELP A NEWSPAPER CAN 
GIVE FOREIGN AD- 
VERTISERS 


HOW AN APPEAL FOR INFORMATION 
WAS ANSWERED BY PUBLISHERS— 
CAMPAIGN OF EFFICIENT CO-OP- 
ERATION WOULD GET AND HOLD 
GOOD ACCOUNTS—FEWER WRECKS 
FROM IMPROPER DISTRIBUTION IF 
PAPERS LENT A HAND—PORTION 
OF ADDRESS, JUNE 10, BEFORE BAL- 
TIMORE CONVENTION 





By J. A. Hanff, 
Of Allen Adv. Agency, N. Y. 


The watchword of an advertis- 
ing agency should be “service.” 
The advice of an advertising 
agency to the newspaper publish- 
er is “service.” 

There is too much feeling among 
the newspapers to-day that they 
should not be asked to do certain 
things which they consider the 
work of others, and they do not 
stop to think that by doing this 
work it would bring valuable re- 
sults to themselves. 

We, as advertising agents, had 
occasion recently to request a 
number of newspapers’ with 
whom we were doing business on 
other accounts to have a couple 
of blanks filled in by two of the 
druggists in their towns. We en- 
closed a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, and an office boy could 
have carried out our instructions 
and sent the blanks back to us 
without any difficulty. It might 
surprise you to know that less 
than forty per cent of these 
blanks were returned to us. A 
number of the papers had no time 
to attend to us. I wish to state 
here that these blanks as a gen- 
eral thing were. sent to papers in 
the smaller cities, so we must not 
blame the publishers of large 
dailies for this lack of willingness 
to co-operate. 

Now we do not consider that 
we were committing a very grave 
crime when we asked these papers 


who were getting business from - 


us—although they were not get- 
ting business from this particular 
client—to furnish us with this in- 
formation, yet one of the news- 
paper trade papers used up about 
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two columns of space in denoune- 
ing us for asking any paper to 
spend its good money in helping 
us to get information for a mag- 
azine advertiser. 

It is this spirit of being afraid 
that it may be asked of the pub- 
lisher to do something which 
someone else should do, instead 
of the publisher considering the 
value of co-operation to him, 
which is keeping the newspapers 
to-day from getting a great 
amount of additional business, 

As a matter of fact, the results 
of this investigation which we 
carried on brought this particular 
account one step nearer to the 
newspapers, that is, the Sunday 
supplements of the newspapers. 

Do not misunderstand me when 
I ask for co-operation for the ad- 
vertisers. I am not asking you to 
play the role of “Good Samari- 
tan,” but I am telling you that the 
best way to increase the foreign 
advertising in your columns—the 
best way to keep the foreign ad- 
vertising in your columns—is to 
make it easier for that advertiser 
to sell his goods in your town, to 
make it more profitable for him 
to sell his goods in your town, 
and to assist the selling not only 
by the advertising columns of 
your paper with its influence on 
the consumer, but by the united 
effort of the dealers’ co-operation 
with the newspapers. I am not 
now referring to the old worn-out 
method of going to a new adver- 
tiser and saying—‘“If you will 
spend one hundred dollars in ad- 
vertising I will sell one hundred 
dollars’ worth of your goods,” 
but I mean that if the newspapers 
will grease the .ways from the 
manufacturer to the dealer and to 
the consumer connected with their 
advertising columns, they won't 
be able to keep the advertisers 
out of the papers even if they 
double the advertising rate. 

It may sound strange to you 
when I make the statement that 
what you have to sell is not white 
space and circulation. It is true 
that we now are buying advertis- 
ing on that basis; it is all we have 
to go by. What you have to sell 
is a city of a certain size, of a 
certain population, of a certain 


























number of dealers in each line 
who are either live or dead ones 
as far as the advertised goods are 
concerned, and with this all the 
possible consumption of the ad- 
vertiser’s merchandise. 


NEWSPAPERS SHOULD RETAIN EX- 
PERT COUNSEL 


How well you develop these as- 
sets and how well you sell them 
will regulate the amount of for- 
eign advertising of the better kind 
which you will carry in the future 
in your columns. A newspaper 
which is interested in developing 
the merchandising possibilities in 
its city should employ an advertis- 
ing and merchandising counsel 
the same as does a manufacturer. 

Let him gather the different 
live dealers together in some kind 
of .a selling association; furnish 
these dealers with certain co-op- 
eration in the way of window 
trimming, which can be done by 
holding contests, offering prizes 
for the display of goods adver- 
tised in your paper, etc., and work 
up an enthusiasm in your city 
which will not only get the dealer 
on his toes, but will interest the 
consumer to such an extent that 
every unit of circulation which 
you possess will be worth eight or 
ten times as much to your adver- 
tiser. 

There is no question but that 
you can do this. There is a cer- 
tain woman’s publication which 
has already done this very thing, 
and worked their dealer co-opera- 
tion up to a point where a na- 
tional advertiser finds it extreme- 
ly difficult to stay out of the pub- 
lication, and I have known an ad- 
vertiser recently to go into the 
publication without even asking 
the rate. They knew about what 
the rate was of a magazine of 
that character, and if it varied a 
little the trade benefits that were 
to be derived from running in the 
publication far outweighed any 
possible advance in rates. As a 
matter of fact, the trade co-opera- 
tion that this magazine is now 
giving would be well worth buy- 
ing at the price at which they are 
selling their advertising pages, 
and yet this publication has mere- 
ly a scattering of dealers—pos- 
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sibly only one or two—in any par- 

vticular one of your cities, and 
any one of you has the opportu- 
nity of enlisting the aid and en- 
thusiasm of every one of the 
worth-while dealers in your city 
if you will only make up your 
mind to do something which you 
do not have to do. 

Under a co-operative plan of 
this nature, once you would get 
an advertiser into your columns 
he would stay there, there would 
be no dead campaigns to look 
back on. Could anybody possibly 
refuse to spend a dollar in your 
paper if by standardizing the sell- 
ing .methods and advertising 
methods locally to such a degree 
this dollar would bring in a dol- 
lar profit? Would you have to 
wait for each manufacturer to go 
to your city and separately try to 
work up this enthusiasm for his 
own line? And then he might 
possibly use the magazines. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS COULD 
CO-OPERATE 


I am not making these state- 
ments because I advocate or 
would advocate the use of news- 
papers in preference to magazines, 
and this co-operation which I am 
advising the newspapers to do 
would make the advertising in 
magazines more profitable. They 
would receive proportionately just 
as much help from this work 
which you would be doing as the 
relative circulations of their mag- 
azines in your city, and they 
would not lose any of their pres- 
tige among advertisers, but in my 
opinion all advertising would 
benefit by your work. 

There have been more adver- 
tising wrecks on the rocks of im- 
proper distribution and lack of 
dealer co-operation than from all 
other causes put together. You 
newspapers have it within your 
power to better conditions in this 
direction to such a startling de- 
gree that I am frightened at the 
possible result should you make 
things so perfect in the future 
that we agents may lose our jobs. 

When I ask you to forget your 
circulation and line rates for a 
while I cannot help but stray 
from the subject a moment to 
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make a suggestion in another di- 
rection, and that is to pay a little 
more attention to your circular 
matter. 


SAMENESS OF CIRCULATION STATE- 
MENTS 


I get on my desk on an average 
eight or ten circulation statements 
a day. They all look alike, and 
if I switched the names from one 
page to another, they would be 
just as attractive and just as use- 
ful. Outside of sending these cir- 
culation statements to the men 
who as heads of contract. depart- 
ments buy space and keep files of 
these things, you are not only 
wasting your time and money in 
sending out this kind of literature, 
but you are apt to irritate some 
of us. 

A little over a year ago when 
we decided to issue a house-organ 
from our agency to those inter- 
ested in advertising, I made the 
statement that if I could not issue 
a publication that my readers 
would look for and receive each 
month with a feeling as though 
they wanted it, I would save my 
money. I would not put out a 
book that was filled with a talk of 
what a fine agency we had. I 
wanted a book that would talk on 
subjects that would be of interest 
to those interested in advertising ; 
a book in which we would try to 
discuss the subjects so intelligent- 
ly that if we were to get any 
benefit out of the publication at 
all it would come from the fact 
that we were showing that we 
knew what we were talking about. 

I would be glad to receive 
eight or ten pieces of circular 
matter a day from newspapers if 
they contained matters of business 
interest in the various cities. I 
would find this information very 
valuable to collect, and would 
keep it, and each day I would 
look forward to the mail which 
would bring me this information. 
It would not cost you one cent 
more to issue, and if it did noth- 
ing else it would make you study 
your own city to a greater extent 
than you are now doing. 

Circulation statements are all 
right when they are sent to the 
space-buying departments as a 
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matter of record to keep on file, 
but that is where their usefulness 
ends. 

One of the points of objection 
that may arise in your mind 
when thinking of this co- opera- 
tive dealer work is that there are 
two or more papers in your par- 
ticular city. So much the better! 
Let the two or more papers com- 
bine in this work and you will 
cut your cost in halves or thirds, 
and you won’t need to fight about 
who’s to get the business, because 
it will be profitable for an adver- 
tiser to use them all. Of course, 
there are certain -papers—such as 
financial and business men’s pa- 
pers—in certain towns, which are 
not well adapted for this work; 
but you can’t cure every disease 
with the same medicine. 


WOULD INCREASE LOCAL ADVERTIS- 
ING, TOO 


In addition to your securing 
national ‘advertising by this work 
you would undoubtedly receive 
considerably more local advertis- 
ing of dealers who wanted to tell 
your readers that they handled 
these goods that were being ad- 
vertised in your paper; that they 
handled them, not merely because 
they were advertised in your pa- 
per, but that by handling the ad- 
vertising you indorsed the goods, 
and they were glad to sell them. 

In the matter of getting distri- 
bution for the manufacturer, it 
would not be necessary for you to 
sell a large quantity to one or 
two dealers, neither would it be 
advisable. The method that you 
would employ would be to distrib- 
ute the smallest possible quantity 
among the various dealers in your 
chain. Give an advertiser 100 per 
cent distribution and he has won 
half his battle. 

It is impossible in the few min- 
utes that you have to spare here 
for me to go into this work in 
detail, although I should be glad 
to do so. 

In closing I wish to say -that 
this is not a matter for you to go 
into half-way. To be successful 
you must go the limit on it. You 
cannot make another man _ en- 
thusiastic unless you get excited 
yourself. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES OF 
TRADE PAPER _IN- 
DUSTRY 
VAST AMOUNT OF MONEY INVESTED 
IN THIS PUBLICATION FIELD—AIMS 
BY WHICH THEY ARE ACTUATED— 
TRADE PAPERS NOT JUDGED BY BEST 
EXAMPLES—PORTION OF ADDRESS, 
JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 

VENTION 





By William H. Ukers, 
Editor and publisher, Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, New York. 

We hear a lot these days about 
trade-mark piracy, price mainte- 
nance, and the need of educating 
the dealer. 

I think the manufacturers of 
trade-marked goods are them- 
selves to blame for much of the 
trouble, simply because they have 
permitted the general advertising 
agencies to lead them around by 
the nose. I would have them 
study the business press at first- 
hand. Let them judge it by the 
best, not by the worst examples. 

A prominent New York adver- 
tising man made an exhaustive 
study of 17,000 newspapers. He 
found but 800 of them efficient; 
yet newspapers as a class, are in- 
variably judged by the representa- 
tive ones. 

Unfortunately, this has not 
been the case with trade papers. 
The trade paper men are to blame 
for this and they are trying to 
remedy it. 

At New York, in September. 
will be held the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations in the 
United States, an organization 
composed of 236 class, technical 
and trade journals. This conven- 
tion will be the greatest gathering 
of trade paper interests ever held 
in America. Its keynote is “Busi- 
ness promotion through trade 
press efficiency.” It is to be a 
demonstration of the power and 
dignity of the trade press. Ad- 
vertising men and manufacturers 
are invited to meet with us and 
learn about the trade press. 

Over 75 different trades, indus- 
tries and professions are repre- 
sented by the Federation papers. 
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The capital invested in trade pa- 
pers in this country has been es- 
timated at not less than $50,000,- 
000. The Federation papers rep- 
resent a capital investment of not 
less than $35,000,000. 

The number of employees on 
the Federation papers is about 
5,900; the estimated yearly ex- 
pense for labor is $12,272,000; 
and, aside from labor, the esti- 
mated gross annual expenditures 
for rent, materials and general ex- 
penses are $15,000,000. 

Five New York City trade pa- 
per publishers employ 600 people. 
One New York publishing institu- 
tion owning its own plant employs 
900; its weekly payroll is $27,000, 
or $1,404,000 per year. 

This then is a power to be reck- 
oned with. Every manufacturer 
whose goods are sold through 
dealers, every advertising man- 
ager, every advertising agent, 
owes it to himself to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with the trade 
press. 


tor 
PRACTICAL ADVICE TO TRAVEL- 
ING SALESMEN 








Just because a store is small, there is 
no reason why it shouldn’t have an ad- 
vertising manager. Surely, if it doesn’t 
do any advertising, it can do some ad- 
vertising to advantage. If it does do 
advertising, then someone should be 
made the advertising manager, rather 
than having a number of people putting 
their fingers in the pie. 

Remember, advertising doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean the preparation of printed 
advertisements; effective window dis- 
play and store arrangement, the pro a 
use of manufacturers’ dealers’ he 
treatment of customers, all these right 
fully come under the head of advertis- 
ing. Get your advertising man inter- 
ested in these things. Tell him to read 
Selling Power, which will give him 
pointers along ‘these lines. 

Perhaps your new advertising man 
has never prepared a printed advertise- 
ment. Refer him to Selling Power, No. 
2, of this spring’s series, which con- 
tains an article on “How to Write and 
Arrange Advertisements.” Tell your 
newly ps ee advertising managers 
that if t have any advertising prob- 
lems we will help them out. 

One of the greatest problems that 
we are up against is to get deal- 
ers to properly advertise our prod- 
ucts by means of the window trims, 
store display matter, newspaper elec- 
tros, lantern slides, etc., we furnish. 
With someone whose business it is to 
look after the advertising end of it in 

each store, we’re bound to get more of 
this co-operation, which is so essential 
to our success.—“The Co-opt-or,” pub- 
lished by Pratt & Lambert. 
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ADVERTISER TELLS WHAT 
HE WOULD LIKE NEWS- 
PAPERS TO DO 
NOT ENOUGH ATTENTION GIVEN BY 
- ADVERTISERS TO THE SELECTION OF 

NEWSPAPERS TO CARRY THEIR 

COPY—QUALITIES OF NEWSPAPER 

THAT WIN ADVERTISERS’ RESPECT 

—MORE NEWSPAPERS “CLEANING 

UP”—PORTION OF AN ADDRESS, 

JUNE 11, BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 

VENTION 

By L. M. Frailey, 
Sec., Jos. Campbell Co., (Soups), Cam- 
on, NN. J. 

It might be well for space buy- 
ers and advertisers in general if 
they gave more importance to the 
selection of the newspapers in 
which their copy was to be car- 
ried, from the view-point of the 
buying power of their readers, 
rather than the amount of the cir- 
culation or the volume of adver- 
tising carried. 

The editorial policy of a news- 
paper should also be an important 
factor in determining the publica- 
tions to be used by an advertiser. 
Clean, wholesome newspapers are 
relatively of far more value to 
the space buyer than are question- 
able newspapers of much larger 
circulation. A newspaper should 
stand on its inherent merits and 
not upon a circulation forced or 
stimulated by premiums, gifts or 
other inducements for subscrip- 
tions, and, if I judge the trend of 
the ‘advertising fraternity from 
the space buyer’s side aright, this 
will be largely the basis of the 
estimate of value that will be 
placed upon a publication in the 
near future. As expressed by one 
publisher recently: “The reader 
who is induced to buy a paper by 
some gimcrack gift or extrane- 
ous appeal is of no value either 
to the publisher or the advertiser.” 

It is gratifying to note the tend- 
ency amongst publications, and 


particularly amongst newspapers, 
recently to furnish definite figures 
to buyers of space on the subject 
of circulation. Even the trade pa- 
pers are beginning to realize that 
in order to engage the attention 
and secure the business from an 





advertiser they must give definite 
and accurate figures on this sub- 
ject in order to prove their value. 
[ have often stated, and it will 
bear repeating, that there is no 
more reason why an advertiser 
should not be able to check and 
verify the circulation of any media 
he may use than he should accept 
the statements upon the face of 
a bill rendered as being conclu- 
sive evidence of the amount of 
such merchandise being delivered, 
and the efforts of the various ad- 
vertising organizations to bring 
about this condition are commend- 
able and should be encouraged in 
every way possible by every ad- 
vertiser. 


WOULD SEGREGATE OBJECTIONABLE 


ADVERTISING 


I have another suggestion to 
make to our newspaper friends 
which will tend to bring them and 
other advertisers into closer and 
more harmonious relation and at 
the same time will elevate the 
standard of their own publications 
and improve the service they are 
rendering to their customers, 
thereby making their space more 
valuable to all parties concerned. 
I refer to the entire elimination 
of objectionable advertisements or 
their segregation to a certain page 
or pages and that they be not 
placed alongside of or in any wise 
contiguous to the copy of high- 
grade or standard advertising. In 
this thought I refer particularly 
(probably from a somewhat sel- 
fish view of the matter) to the 
advertising of food products such 
as are prepared and marketed by 
our company, but I think I speak 
as well for other advertisers who 
are marketing food products and 
there are many of them who 
have large advertising appropria- 
tions and who must be vitally in- 
terested in this particular subject. 
It is easy to imagine what im- 
pression would be made upon the 
reader’s mind to see alongside of 
the copy of a high-grade food 
product the advertisement of some 
“Cure all” frequently carrying an 
exaggerated illustration drawn to 
catch the eye of one so afflicted 
which in reality carries to the 
mind of practically nine out of 














ten people an extremely repulsive 
suggestion which scarcely any of 
them could put into words with- 
out decided embarrassment, and it 
has always been a matter of sur- 
prise to me as to why there has 
been so much difficulty in im- 
pressing upon the manager of a 
newspaper and his make-up man’s 
mind the incongruity of such as- 
sociation. 

It is pleasing to state that I 
have personal information from 
several publications that this class 
of copy is to be refused by them 
in the future and one metropoli- 
tan newspaper in one of the larger 
cities has already taken this stand 
and, while sacrificing a consider- 
able volume of immediate returns 
that such advertising represented, 
they have more than covered this 
loss in the stimulation of addi- 
tional space purchases or new ad- 
vertisers and within a month I 
have had advices from one of 
the largest papers in the West that 
by the first of the coming year 
they will carry no such matter as 
referred to in their columns. 
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These thoughts have been 
prompted and dominated by a full 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
fact that the interests of the space 
seller and the space buyer are and 
should be mutual in all essential 
particulars. 

NESS rei 


NEW LOUISVILLE PUBLICATION 





Ivan W. Johnson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Kentucky Wagon 
Manufacturing Company, of Louisville, 
has undertaken the publication of a 
local weekly to be known as the Louis- 
ville Saturday Night. D. B. G. Rose, 
circulation manager of the Louisville 
Evening Post, is interested in the paper. 

Bowden Caldwell, formerly associated 
with his father, H. M. Caldwell, in the 
H. M. Caldwell Advertising Agency, of 
Louisville, is now advertising manager 
of the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company. 

-_——_~+oo———_ 


The Market Growers’ Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky., which has been pub- 
lished as a weekly for several years, has 
changed to a semi-monthly form. Sam- 
uel W. Severance is general manager 
of the publication. 





The Vegetable Grower, of Chicago, 
is now represented in New York and 
Chicago by the John M. Branham Com- 
pany, Inc. Allen & Ward formerly 
represented the paper. 
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covering every R. R. line in Oregon. 


An inquiry will bring full particulars. 


East Seventh and Everett Streets, Portland, Ore. 
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Echoes from the Baltimore Convention 











James Schermerhorn, of the Detroit 
Times, made an effort, Thursday morn- 
ing, to have William Bryan come 
over from Washington and address the 
convention. The Secretary of State 
finally decided, however, that an inter- 
view with the Brazilian ambassador 
made his trip to Baltimore inadvisable. 





O. J. Gude, who presented the big 
“Truth” sign, says that it will be al- 
lowed to stay on the building for thirty 
days after the close of the convention. 
iAt the end of thirty days the sign will 
be taken down and stored until 1915, 
when, at the Panama Canal Exhibition 
in California, it will blaze forth from 
the Advertising Building. 





One of the most welcome features of 
the convention was the comparative 
absence of wire-pulling and other kinds 
of political manceuvring. While a good 
deal of political planning was done 
quietly behind the scenes, it interfered 
very little with the proceedings of the 
convention, ‘as did the strenuous log- 
rolling at Dallas last year. 


The men from Dallas and some other 
Texan cities came to the convention on 
the “Blue Bonnet Special.”” There was 
some curiosity as to the significance of 
the name. One of the Texas men said 
that while they were hunting for a 
good name he took a trolley ride and, 
noting the Blue Bonnet flowers. was 
inspired to dub the special train, as 
was done. 





Space buyers made no attempt to 
dodge space sellers at the Baltimore 
convention. Advertising managers for 
manufacturers soon found that the veri- 
odical men were kindly refraining from 
grinding their own axes and were con- 
tenting themselves merelv with getting 
acquainted and getting what they could 
out of the convention proceedings. 


One of the live wires who attended 
all sessions, morning, afternoon and 
moonlight, managed to pause long 
enough to figure out the amount of 
money nut in circulation by the dele- 
gates. He placed his figures at $200,- 
000, and many with whom he argued 
the point thought this too conservative. 





On Wednesdav afternoon the delega- 
tion from New York fell into line and 
marched hack into the Armory before a 
moving picture camera. 


No nomination was more popular than 
that of Walter B. Cherry, of Syracuse, 
for vice-president. Mr. Cherry has 
been very active not only as a national 
advertising manager, but also as a_pro- 
moter of the hest interests of the S. A. 

lub of Syracuse. He will be a 
worthy siccessor to Vice-President John- 
ston, of Texas. 





The mayor of Baltimore announced 
through his secretary that in 1914 Balti- 


more would celebrate the centennial of 
the writing of the “Star Spangled Ban. 
ner.” He wanted the ad clubs to help 
boost the movement and get a crowd 
there next year. To help liven up the 
plan a number of Baltimore’s prettiest 
girls appeared at the entrance of the 
Armory and pinned little flags to the 
lapels of the delegates. It was not till 
this took place that some of the dele- 
gates really paid much attention to the 
proposed Star Spangled Banner cele- 
bration. 





Howard Davis, business manager of 
the New York American, stated that 
more real good was oem lished by the 
newspaper division for the benefit of 
advertising and publishing than by any 
other meeting he had ever attended. 


Charles T. Kindt, president of the 
Poster Advertising Association, sug- 
gested a plan for holding the 1915 Con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, which interested a cert many 
people in Baltimore. Mr. Kindt sug- 
Ae oe that a special steamer be char- 
tered, leaving New York or New Or- 
leans for the opening of the Panama 
Exposition in San Francisco, going by 
way of the Panama Canal. His idea 
was that meetings could be held on the 
steamer, so that by the time San Fran- 
cisco was reached nearly all of the 
business would have been attended to, 
and the advertising men would be able 
to wind up all their business in two 
days in San Francisco, which would 
give ample time to take care of matters 
affecting the whole organization, so that 
those living near the coast and not 
traveling on the steamer would have an 
opportunity of voting on any questions 
before they were finally decided. Mr. 
Kindt thought it very probable that the 
escort of a battleship for the steamer 
could be secured from the Government. 





The initiation of the Great White 
Rooster and the Purple Cow in the blue 
room of the Belvedere Hotel. Baltimore, 
Wednesday evening, June 11, was one 
of the big hits of the convention. 





A. G. Carter, who is general manager 
of the Fort Worth Star and Telegram, 
and Fred McJunkin and Richard Haugh- 
ton were big factors in advertising the 
Texas delegation. It was a_ strange 
thing to see any edition of a Baltimore 
paner that did not have an interview 
with Mr. Carter. 





The Pacific Coast delegation gave a 
tamale party on Saturday night, June 
7, at the Belvedere Hotel, to which a 
number of Eastern advertising men 
were invited; and the entire Toronto 
delegation were their guests upon their 
arrival at the Belvedere. William Wood- 
head, T. Charles Green, Rollin C. Avers 
and others from the Coast told of what 
oe be expected in San Franciscé 
1915, 
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Are You from Missouri ? 











Here is proof of all we've been claiming for Cameo Paper for 
advertising purposes. 

Here in this 32-page book — you can see for yourself how 
Cameo takes every kind of cut, how it carries brown ink, black ink, 
two-tone ink; how realistic halftone illustrations appear—often 
better than the original photographs. It shows how readable are 
the plain type pages; how clean and distinct they are, whether the 
type face be Caslon or Modern; for you need not forego the 
beautiful Caslon face because you need a coated paper for your 
illustrations. 


“A Cameo Paper Demonstration 


will remove any doubt you may have had about the unlimited 
possibilities of Cameo for advertising purposes. 


Add this book to your advertising library. The ideas and 
oo offered can be used to make your own advertising more 
effective. Send for it now. 


We have something of interest to publishers and printers of fine books 
S. D. WARREN & CO. s?nswnyrt 
. e e BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 
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RELATION OF AGENTS TO 
BUSINESS PRESS 


NEED OF STANDARDIZATION—ROLL OF 
SINS OF PUBLISHERS CALLED— 
THE MATTER OF TRADE JOURNAL 
COMMISSIONS—THE PROPER SCOPE 
OF THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT— 
PORTION OF ADDRESS, JUNE 10, 
BEFORE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


By O. H, Blackman, 
Of Blackman-Ross Agency, N. Y. 


Speaking as a business man to 
business men, I wish to empha- 
size the constructive : suggestion 
which has been put before you 
many times before. There is great 
need of standardization of prac- 
tice among trade publishers in the 
size and mechanical make-up of 
their pages. Every good business 
man organizes detail and dele- 
gates it to subordinates. The 
more nearly details of practice 
are standardized the more time 
and energy we can give to more 
important work. Different size 
of pages, columns, and different 
make-up largely result in individ- 
ual development. Your associa- 
tion will doubtless help to bring 
about standardization as a more 
practical business asset than in- 
dividualism of form. 

Science has laid down two fun- 
damental laws regarding the evo- 
lution of life: (1) the law of nat- 
ural selection; (2) the law of sur- 
vival of the fittest. These two 
laws are actively at work in the 
evolution of our business life. 
Advertising is young as yet, and 
yet it is just now getting to the 
point where natural selection is 
pointing the way toward more 
successful business practice and 
where mere survival has a mean- 
ing. 

As advertising becomes more 
enlightened and competition be- 
comes keener the struggle for ex- 
istence will more rapidly weed out 
the unfit and the narrowing of the 
selected classes will point more 
clearly the way of survival. 

The business publications have 
survived and proved their useful- 
ness more clearly from year to 
year, but there are too many unfit 
ones in the field. It is time to set 








up a more rigid standard as a test 
of survival. The advertising 
agent has survived and proved his 
usefulness, but there are too many 
unfit ones in the field. In your 
relation with agents you of the 
business press have adopted any 
number of different policies, or 
you have drifted into them with- 
out much consideration of the 
question. 

1. You have allowed them com- 
missions without regard to their 
fitness to perform service, provid- 
ed they could send you a contract, 

2. You have given them com- 
missions on business you did not 
already have. 

3. You have refused them com- 
missions, but have been neutrally 
friendly. 

4. You have aggressively 
worked against them and de- 


nounced them. 


5. Some of you have straddled 
these four methods as circum- 
stances seemed to dictate as the 
best temporary expediency. 

Now, for one, I do not believe 
that an agent should be given 
commission simply because he 
hangs out a sign and puts himself 
in the way of catching an order 
on the fly and relaying it to the 
publisher. 


WHEN AGENT’S USEFULNESS IS NIL 


I do not think that the agent 
has any primary rights in the mat- 
ter. He occupies a middle posi- 
tion, and unless his efforts justify 
themselves as a benefit to both 
the interested parties, his useful- 
ness is nil. If, however, an agen- 
cy is Organized to give service to 
the advertiser on a par with the 
service department of the trade 
papers, or better, it deserves rec- 
ognition, co-operation and pay- 
ment. Is that not a fair business 
proposition ? 

And now if you can feel that 
the agents’ association is taking 
a fair attitude toward the busi- 
ness press and_has_ recognized 


that special study and_ special | 


equipment are necessary if they 
are to properly serve the adver- 
tiser in the field, just look for a 
moment at some fair arguments 
that we have on our side. 
Admitting that the advertiser as 
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a rule must have special service 
to make his white space valuable 
and admitting that the service or- 
ganizations when they are genu- 
ine and efficient are warranted 
and necessary, can the publisher’s 
service department possibly han- 
dle with equal impartiality and 
ability the diversified and compet- 
ing interests which use space in 
his columns? 

Agents as a rule handle only 
one account in any one line and 
give their attention to that adver- 
tiser’s interests. 

Knowing that the publisher’s 
service department is serving two 
masters, and twenty times two, 
does the advertiser open up and 
admit him fully to his innermost 
plans for development? 

To the right sort of an agent 
who becomes (as he should) part 
of the manufacturer’s _ selling 
family, the manufacturer opens 
his books, tells his secrets, treats 
him as a trusted adviser, because 
the agent’s single-minded position 
alone makes this possible. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENTS AND PROFITS 


Then, again, publishers who 
have service departments, tell me 
they do not pay for themselves— 
are a source of direct loss—al- 
though indirectly profitable be- 
cause they increase advertising 
and make it permanent. If this 
is true, and if these are agencies 
which are equipped to serve the 
advertiser adequately in his busi- 
ness press advertisement, and if 
these agents stand close to their 
clients and are able to interpret 
their sales development so as to 
make it co-operate with all their 
other advertisements, is that kind 
of equipment to be wasted. or ig- 
nored? 


Even for the moment leaving | 


aside all question of commissions 
to certain agents as suggested. 
cannot you place your service de- 
partment on a business basis, ask 
a fee for the work you do for 
advertising, and allow the agency 
to compete with them on an equal 
basis and let the advertiser de- 
cide? 

And now leaving the vexed 
question of commissions and 


charges for service to our joint 
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Mahomet Had 


to go to the 
Mountain 


He prayed and he prayed but 
the mountain would not come to 
him. So he convinced his follow- 
ers by going to the mountain. 


The manufacturer of Power 
Plant Equipment must go to the 
buyer with his story. He does 
not convince them by sitting back 
and waiting for customers to 
come to him. The economical 
way to go is with intelligent, edu- 
cational advertising. 


PRAGTIGAL 
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Semi- Monthly 





is the medium of communication 
between the manufacturer and the 
power plant worker. 


Its 22,000 subscribers are men 

“behind the guns’—Engineers, 
Superintendents, Master Me- 
chanics, General Managers. 


A top-notch service department, 
if asked, will write and design 
advertisements which will appeal 
to these men. 


Circulation is guaranteed — 
22,000 copies per issue, or a pro 
rata refund. Every contract con- 
tains this guarantee. 


Present average circulation— 


_ 23,000. 


Technical Publishing Company 


537 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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meetings in the fall, let me sug- 
gest these possible constructive 
steps which might be adopted 
now under the present unsettled 
status of the publisher of the busi- 
ness press of the agents: 

1. Bureau of trade investiga- 
tions and trade data. 

2. Classified card index of im- 
portant articles ‘and the best 
thought of trade conventions. 

3. Solicitor-at-large. 

4. Quit knocking. 

To put it in plain, everyday 
language, we are knockers, 
There is too much knocking. In 
the newspaper field, it is terrific. 
We would like to work with you 
affirmatively; we would like to 
believe what you tell us, and we 
want to work up to the point 
where we do believe. The knock- 
ing game is a poor game. We 
ought to be good sports. The 
highest type of the business man 
is a good sport when he loses. 
Whether he wins or loses he is a 
good sport, and a good sport 
never knocks. Let us play the 
game fairly and like good busi- 
ness men. 

———__+ 0+ 
PROPOSAL IN ENGLAND TO TAX 
CHAIN STORES 


A memorial has been sent to the 
English Parliament recommending that 
chain stores be made the subject of taxa- 
tion. The independent retailer claims 
that owing to the chain store, the par- 
cel post and the increased cost of doing 
business, that the local taxes are ex- 
cessive and they are unable to meet 
them, owing to the aforesaid conditions. 
Some interesting points have been 
brought out in the memorial which per- 
haps have not occurred to some of our 
readers before. The memorial says: 

“Such competition gathers the “eng 
income from a city, town or village, 
and, unlike the resident local trader, 
does not disburse its earnings in the 
locality where the profit is made. It is 
also worthy of note, and much to be 
regretted, that increase in the present 
competition has been threatened by the 
action of, at least, one Government de- 
partment, for, on more than one occa- 
sion, the Post-office Department has been 
urging the extension of the parcel post 
system and the adoption of a cash on 
delivery system, which, if established, 
would still further adversely affect the 
status of the local resident retail trader 
who has in the past, and still con- 
tinues to render personal services to the 
community. This resident retail trader 


has in addition to his ordinary burdens 
of local rates and imperial taxation. to 
make contributions to the local religious 
philanthropic 


and social institutions, 
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and he renders in addition personal 
services in connection with local ad. 
ministration.” 

We naturally ask do these stores 
benefit the community as a whole: by 
selling goods at a lower price than the 
resident dealer? <A chain, say of sey. 
eral hundred stores, scattered through. 
out the country, where the managers 
are single men and the profits of the 
individual store sent to the large center, 
will naturally take away so much money 
from the community. ‘ 

Regarding this matter the secretary 
of an English association said recently, 
and his words have much food for 
thought: 

“Instead of a oy eg body of 
tradesmen making their living and bring. 
ing up their families in comfort, and 
supporting a numerous body of respect- 
able employees in their own towns and 
reaping benefit thereby, they are sat- 
isfied to see the company shops taking 
the capital out of the town. If you 
take one of these huge concerns with 
hundreds of branches, you find they are 
chiefly managed by single men and boys 
(who are simply there for cheapness), 
the total takings being sent away to 
headquarters. Place in these shops mar- 
ried men instead, and their families 
would purchase goods in the town. It 
is obvious to the many traders that 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
builders, property owners, as also law- 
yers, accountants, architects—in fact, 
the whole commercial community—feel 
the benefit of the class of trading con- 
ducted by individual shopkeepers. To 
allow these to be crushed out and to be 
replaced by _ irresponsible managers 
creates not only a serious menace to the 
general commercial prosperity, but in- 
volves the decay of charitable organ- 
ization and healthy public spirit. From 
the first moment they come into the 
town the benefits begin to flow out 
of the town. The whole of the shop- 
fitting is done by men imported into 
the town, thus debarring the local 
workmen from participating in the 
work. Printing, advertising and every- 
thing that cou-d bring benefit to the 
town is done at headquarters. If 
they are asked to contribute to the 
churches, chapels, hospitals, agricultural 
shows, fat-stock prize giving, or to 
help the local territorials and all the 
other agencies that the individual grocer 
is expected to support, the manager 
refers to headquarters and by-and-by the 
reply is that they cannot help in this 
matter, because of the many calls that 
are made upon them. 

Taxation seems a happy idea on the 
part of our English friends, and ap- 
pears as a most effective method of 
trust busting. Why not, therefore, tax 
the chain store, so that it will be un- 
able to take away the independent deal- 
er’s livelihood. Let the man who con- 
ducts the best store and renders the 
most efficient service to the public win 
and let it not be a matter of price that 
tells the story. We want fair competi- 
tion, where each man can reap the 
benefits of energy, zeal, foresight and 
service to the public. We also want a 
nation of independent business men 
and not clerks.—From The Internation 
Confectioner, N. Y. ' 
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Associated Farm Papers 


Purpose and Policy 


An association of sectional Farm papers, each the leader in its field— 





1, To correlate editorial policies in such manner as to best serve the 
subscriber ; 


2. To supply advertisers and agencies with authoritative agricultural 
and commercial information; 


3. For more economical and efficient distribution of advertising by 
advertisers ; 


4, For the maintenance of uniform advertising policies; and 
5. For more thorough and more honest advertising representation. 


537,000 Circulation 


National distribution by means of nine units, each one serving a ho- 

mogeneous clientele. 
Established 

National Stockman and Farmer 1877 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


rome Review, . 1877 
Chicago, Ill. 
Supreme in Illinois. 


Farmers’ Guide, 1889 
Huntington, Indiana. 
Supreme in Indiana. 





ASSOCIATED 


Farmer and Breeder, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
The Cream of Four States (Ia., 
Neb., Minn., S. D.) 


Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Supreme in Nebraska. 


Farm and Ranch, 1883 
Dallas, Texas. 


Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 


California Cultivator, : 1889 
Los Angeles, California. 
Supreme in California. 


Rural Californian, 1877 
Los Angeles, California. 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 


The Ranch, 1895 


Kent, Washington. 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 





In succeeding issues of this magazine we shall particularize upon what 
the Associated Farm Papers have to interest advertisers. 


Associated Sarm Sapers 





Chicago st. L New York 
Steger Building , Fon fhoerry ‘uilding Fifth ponent Building 
D. C. Kreidler, Manager. . Cour, Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” CUP WON 
BY NEW YORK 





THE ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE, BY 
MAKING “THE MOST PRACTICAL 
USE OF ITS OPPORTUNITIES DURING 
THE PAST YEAR,” RETAINS POSSES- 
SION OF THE TROPHY 





The Printers’ INK cup, which 
’ is awarded each year “to the ad- 
vertising club which has made 
the most practical use of its op- 
portunities during one year,” was 
awarded on June 12 to the Ad- 





INK CUP—WON BY AD MEN’S 
LEAGUE, NEW YORK 


PRINTERS’ 


vertising Men’s League of New 
York, the organization which held 
the trophy last year. 

Reports covering the reasons 
why several clubs thought they 
were entitled to the cup were sub- 
mitted some time ago to the com- 
mittee on awards, composed ‘of 
J. A. Campbell, J. E. Boisseau 
and H. E. Sands. These reports 
formed striking evidence of the 
activity of the clubs, notably those 
submitted by the ad clubs of Des 
Moines and Los Angeles. Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, president ‘of 
the Advertising Men’s League, re- 


ceived the cup on behalf of the 
le 


ue. 
he Printers’ INK cup was first 
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introduced to the advertising men 
of America at the convention held 
in Louisville, Ky., on August 25, 
26, 27, 1909. The cup was pre- 
sented by H. J. Haarmyer, of 
Cincinnati, representing Printers’ 
Ink. At that time it was an- 
nounced that the cup would be 
awarded to the advertising club 
which had made the most practi- 
cal use of its opportunities during 
one year. 

During the year following the 
introduction of the cup, several 
clubs struggled for the trophy. At 
the convention of 1910, which was 
held in Omaha on July 18, 19, 20, 
Des Moines, which had done re- 
markable work during the year, 
was given a leg on the prize and 
retained the cup during the next 
year. 

In the spring of 1911 some 
question arose as to the meaning 
of “practical use of its opportuni- 
ties,’ and a committee composed 
of George B. Gallup, first vice- 
president of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association; Frederick W. Al- 
dred, president of the at agg 
R. 3 Town Criers, and W. 
Fairbanks, advertising manager = 

cs. Ayer & Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., settled the question. The 
committee announced that “the 
practical usefulness in question 
consists in improving the breed of 
advertising and the learning and 
teaching of the best ways of solv- 
ing publicity problems, whether 
working apart, in associations or 


communities.” This committee 
made the award at Boston, later 
in the year. 


At the Boston convention, Des 
Moines was again declared the 
winner, and the delegates from 
that city went back to Iowa with 
two of the three legs necessary 
for permanent possession of the 


trophy. 
During the following year Des 
Moines generously refused to 


compete for the cup a third time, 
in order to insure that the cup 
would be kept in circulation. Al- 
though Printers’ INK stood ready 
to put up a second cup, should 
Des Moines become permanent 
possessor of the original trophy, 
Des Moines stuck to its resolu- 
tion. 

















$200,000 CAMPAIGN FOR TEN 
DAYS’ SALES 
TEASER COPY FOR REAL ESTATE 
AUCTION—CAR CARDS AS DEMON- 
STRATORS—CONCENTRATED CAM- 
PAIGN TO BRING BUYERS ALL INTO 
ONE PLACE 





By John P. Wilder. 


It is a pretty good test of the 
value of advertising when the 
total results of an expenditure of 
almost $200,000 come in during a 
single period of ten days at the 
end of the campaign. Under 
those conditions it is pretty 
evident that the advertising was 
efficient or that it wasn’t, and 
there isn’t any chance to argue 
about “cumulative effect” or any 
other of the excuses which are so 
useful because nobody can prove 
anything about them. 

In Printers’ INK for June 5, 
reference was made to the “teaser” 
copy which read “The State of 
New York is going to give you, 
beginning May 31, a chance to 
make money,” and the attempt of 
a rival advertiser to steal the 
thunder for his own purposes. 
The theft might have been 
moderately successful but for the 
fact that it happened more than 
a month in advance of the date 
set, and the perpetrator did not 
have the resources to carry on the 
deception in competition with the 
real backers of the campaign. So 
a simple announcement that the 
copy did not refer in any way to 
Long Island City real estate was 
enough to shake off the imitator, 
and, as a matter of fact, added 
piquancy to the campaign. 

Another feature of the cam- 
paign, which set people guessing 
harder than ever at the facts back 
of it, and which led so staid a 
newspaper as the Springfield 
Republican ‘to moralize about a 
popular bond issue, was the 
prominent use of the seal of the 
State of New York. When the 
copy first appeared in the street 
cars and newspapers, Governor 


Sulzer announced his intention of 
applying for an injunction under 
the regulation against the use of 
state 


insignia for advertising 
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A long distance phone 
call from one of the managers of 
the campaign in New York City 
brought forth the decision that in 
this case the injunction would not 


purposes. 


be applied for. This was duly 
chronicled: by the newspapers, with 
further speculation as to what it 
was all about. Many of the Wall 
Street brokerage houses gave “in- 
terpretations” of the purpose of 
the advertising in their daily news 
letters, which of course did not 
hurt the feelings of the managers. 
None of them guessed right, how- 
ever. A chain of retail hat stores 
in New York came out with the 

















CAR CARDS RUN IN SERIES 


announcement that “The state will 
let you make money after May 
31. We will let you make money 
to-day.” 

The teaser copy started on the 
twelfth of April, and the trap was 
sprung April 26. The chance to 
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make money was at an auction 
sale of 3,019 lots on the site of 
the old Morris Park Race Track 
in the Bronx, New York City. 





SUBURBAN BILLBOARD COPY 


The sale was held under the 
auspices of the State Banking 
Department for the benefit of the 
creditors of the defunct Carnegie 
Trust Company and the Northern 
Bank of New York. Nearly four 
million dollars’ worth of property 
was to be sold as rapidly as pos- 
sible beginning the last day of 
May. The use of the state seal had 
been authorized because the sale 
was supervised by a state depart- 
ment, and because it was con- 
sidered to be in the public interest. 

It is reported pretty freely that 
$200,000 were spent for advertis- 
ing in a little more than two 
months. There does not seem: to 
be any reason to doubt the state- 
ment, for in addition to big space 
(7 columns wide at times) in all 
the New York-and Brooklyn Eng- 
lish dailies, and most of the 
foreign papers, the managers used 
newspapers in 96 other cities from 
New England points as far west 
as Pittsburgh. Car cards were 
run continuously in the subway, 
elevated and surface cars; posters 
were displayed on subway and 
elevated platforms; billboards 
were used in suburban territory; 
and painted bulletins were dis- 
played where commuter traffic was 
thickest. 

The newspaper copy took up the 
advantages of New York real 
estate as an investment, the 
growth in value of neighboring 
plots in the Bronx, etc., and a 
few days previous to the sale 
switched to explicit directions as 
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to how best to reach the club- 
house where the auction was held, 
The reader was told just exactly 
how to travel from his town to 
the sale; what cars to take, where 
to transfer, etc. In the case of 
the more distant towns the man- 
agers sent representatives to open 
offices in the local hotel. The 
fact was advertised in the news- 
papers, and the representatives 
took commissions to be executed 
at the sale for those who could 
not be present in person. 

The street car copy followed 
the newspaper copy closely, with 
the exception of the four cards 
feproduced. These were run end 
to end, all four in the same car. 
They were printed in colors, to 
show the steady development of 
the Bronx, and the location of the 
Morris Park tract with reference 
to the spread of population. A 
series of posters was arranged 
giving “34 reasons why you should 
buy at Morris Park,” and these 
posters were distributed along 
street car and railroad lines so 
that the thirty-four reasons would 
be consecutive to a person seated 
on the right-hand side of the car. 





To the People of 
The State of New York 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


The Harlem booms came after the completion of the 

elevated railroads and electrification of the surface lines. 

The ee ee ee the comple- 
tion and ve the subwa: 

10 ISLAND CITY is sat Borough of QUEENS, the 

ony Borough that gets full benefit of the complete 

oe — ‘ieee System, upon which $330,000,000 is to be 


gee ISLAND CITY will ~oo4 both the . R. T. and 
rberough e ns, while aden ph, will not fond dg the 
. T, lines and the nies Soroush 
yn to any appreciable exter 
pletion of the Dual Subway System: will give 
JUEENS better transit connection Manhattan and 
all of the other Boroughs than any me Ea Borou, 
will have with the rest of Orea' pias 
The great boom in LONG 1 iD CITY will come 
after the ra pietion of ‘the DUAL SUBWAY System, which 
gives to to LONG ISLAN! IDCITY 
AS CENT FARE OVER 629 MILES OF TRACK. 
LONG ISLAND CITY ts the same distance from Herald 
nearer Herald 


jronx, and 7 miles nearer 
Herald Square than Bronx 
In LONGO ISLAND CITY next month you fsa Kie be of- 
fered the safest and at the same time the test profit- 
making opportunity in the history of New wVork City real 
estate. Complete details are to be announced Next iy. 














TRYING TO SWIPE THE ADVANTAGE 


As stated at the start of this 
article, one of the chief character- 
istics of the sale was the fact that 
it “proved up” the advertising so 
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: Re 
anything of interest to their busi- 
ness. 
Truth— 
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An 
Incident— 


The Quigley Furnace & Foundry 
Co. recently ran a page ad in 
THE IRON AGE advertising 
equipment for burning powdered 
coal. Two months later they wrote 
—We closed considerable busi- 
ness and are preparing plans and 
estimating on work that will total 
over three-quarters of a million 
dollars, all from this little bit of ad- 
vertising.” Remember that the 88 
presidents, managers, superintend- 
ents, etc. who inquired were not 
looking for powdered coal burn- 
ing equipment, but were looking 
through the advertising pages for 





THE IRON AGE observes what the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America advocate. 

We tell the whole truth about our circulation. 

We go further. 

We truthfully advise any manufacturer whether his adver- 
tising can be made to pay in THE IRON AGE. If your product 
‘is not bought by the presidents, managers, superintendents, etc. 
of the leading Iron, Steel Foundry Machinery and Metal / 
Working Plants, we will not run the advertising. 





ie 7 
Vindicated— Fb 
m Age 
This policy has made good for our readers as well as / Box 125 
for our advertisers. It has made the advertising section of f/ New York 


THE IRON AGE as conscientiously read as the editorial 
section. That it produces results like those in “An 7. Gentlemen: 


Incident” (above) is not surprising. Send ine the ros chet 
Truthful statements on part of the publishers 7 your porte or 
as well as the advertisers pays—pays big. 


Cee ee eee were eases eeeeeeeeeeee 
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promptly and so definitely. The 
buyers had to be brought together 
into one place at a definite time, 
and the results were recorded in 
black and white, for the only 
place where the oods were on 
sale was at the clubhouse on the 
property. A great deal of skilful 
stage management was necessary 
to handle the crowds which were 
expected—and which came. It re- 
quired a force of eighty-three men 
besides the auctioneers, to record 
the bids, certify savings bank 
books and checks, make out terms 
of sale, meet prospective buyers at 
the cars and show them over the 
property, etc. A central office was 
kept busy answering inquiries, 
following up out-of-town buyers 
by mail, and so on, from the very 
start of the campaign. ; 


eh 


> 





The Opportunity to Make Money 
which 


The State of New York 
| gives you beginning May 31s 
in no way refers to 

| 

| 

{ 


| 
Long Island City Real Estate | 
Do Not Be Misled! | 
cs 


HOW THE ATTEMPTED STEAL WAS OFFSET 





The first day produced sales ag- 
gregating $411,625, for 330 lots, 
and the second day $431,650. The 
third day’s sales were $337,496, 
and the fourth day aggregated 
$202,100. The sale ended at 1 a. 
m. June 14. At the last moment a 
few extra lots were sold, bringing 
the number up to 3,071 lots sold 
for a total amount of $3,779,800 
On June 14 after the sale was all 
over, a parting fillip was given to 
the advertising campaign in a 300 
line newspaper bulletin featuring 
the single word “Gone.” 

—+ 2 —____ 


BUTTERICK OFFICIAL DEAD 


Edwin A. Shorter, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
any, died suddenly at his home in 
Graskin on June 18. No_ successor 


has yet been named to Mr. Shorter in 
the Butterick organization. 
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USING POSTERS TO GET 
RESULTS 


A GOOD PLANT THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 
—_ THE WANING PREJUDICE 
AGAINST POSTERS—HOW VICTOR 
TIES UP NEWSPAPERS AND POST- 
ERS—ADDRESS AT BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION OF AD CLUBS 

By E. L. Ruddy, 
Pres., E. L. Ruddy Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


A worthy plant is the absolute 
essential in outdoor advertising. If 
you have broken down boards or 
boards in undesirable locations— 
cut them out. Theorize forever— 
hire the best salesmen—do any- 
thing you like, but if your plant is 
bad it is no use to look for a so- 
lution of your selling problem. 
Clean house or quit. 

Local prestige in the community 
and elimination of public preju- 
dice cannot be won unless the 
plant is modernized and made 
something which is worthy of re- 
spect. Many people still associate 
the poster with the unsavory con- 
ditions of years ago. To them 
the mention of a billboard raises 
visions of ragged paper, broken, 
tumble-down construction, and in- 
discriminate smearing of paste 
over fences and sidewalks. Prej- 
udice is a stone wall against which 
salesmen can break their heads in 
vain unless they are able to show 
the public that old ideas concern- 
ing modern poster boards and 
poster advertising are all wrong. 

Neighborhood advertising is 
sound as a dollar. The small 
store keepers cater to their im- 
mediate neighborhoods. For one 
city store with a city-wide follow- 
ing, there are dozens whose cus- 
tomers live within a few blocks,— 
get your small stores—get your 
moving picture shows—get your 
churches—get your skating rinks 
—get your Y. M. C. A. branches 
—give them locations right where 
their customers live. Does it pay 
them? Let me tell you. In To- 
ronto we have just taken the or- 
der for a local skating rink for 
1914. Every year since it opened, 
except this year, the proprietor 
has been on the boards. This 
year he delayed reserving space 
until it was impossible for us to 
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give him any. For the first time 
he has lost money, and he says 
he will never be caught again 
without posters, so he is reserving 
for a year ahead. From the day 
that this man’s posters go on the 
boards people begin to go to his 
rink. 
HOW POSTERS CONCENTRATE 

All such people have a_ local 
following—posters and _ posters 
only can be concentrated on their 
neighborhoods. And this same 
concentration gives you a big ar- 
gument with all advertisers. The 
overall manufacturer can have his 
posters ‘near the mills and facto- 
ries where the circulation is 100 
per cent value to him. The sym- 
phony orchestra can have its 


.posters in the best sections where 


they will be seen by the right peo- 
ple. This is an unanswerable sell- 
ing argument and an exclusive 
poster advantage. 

Tie up local agents to the cam- 
paigns of nationally advertised 
goods, The Canadian end of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
advertises in the newspapers of 
all the larger cities. To each ad- 
vertisement is attached a list of 
the names of the dealers handling 
the Victrola. We approached one 
of them—urged him to cover. the 
city with posters announcing his 
store as the “Home of the Victor,” 
and so give the impression that 
his store was the big ‘Victor 
agency. 

He fairly jumped at the sug- 
gestion, and to-day he is so satis- 
fied that he runs a piano series, 
a Victrola series and a Victor 
record series, sometimes all of 
them together, and he is now pay- 
ing us over five hundred dollars 
per month in Toronto alone. 

Hundreds of nationally adver- 

tised lines can and will mean ad- 
vertising on posters by local 
agents. 
_ Then there’s mail-order adver- 
tising—yes, mail-order. We. have 
a city tailoring firm with posters 
displayed, not locally only, but in 
a whole string of small towns 
from which he gets a stream of 
orders, It is paying him hand- 
somely. He got eight orders in 
one day from a small town where 
he had never advertised before. 
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I have seen no more valuable 
policy exhibited in the solving of 
the poster selling problem than 
persistency. Even plain persist- 
ency with repetition of practically 
the same story is a wonder-work- 
er, but if you will couple to the 
persistency systematic suggestion 
of new ideas the results are quick- 
er and greater. 

Most goods which can be well ° 
advertised in magazines of na- 
tional circulation can be well ad- 
vertised nationally through post- 
ers. National advertising is mere- 
ly the sum total of many local 
campaigns, and the solution of the 
national selling problem involves 
demonstrating two things: first, 
how poster advertising can be de- 
pended upon alone for most lines; 
and second, how planned to sup- 
port a magazine or newspaper 
campaign; it fills an invaluable 
place. All advertising accounts 
come under one of these two 
classes... Sound analysis of the 
proposition to start with, accu- 
rate advice on local trade condi- 
tions which plant owners, being 
located on the ground, can get 
better than anyone else, and sug- 
gestions as to the particular kind 
of “copy” for the posters will do 
the trick. 

Better copy is the need of to- 
day now that the service problem 
is being solved. 


NEED OF POSTER DESIGNERS 


There is hardly one outstanding 
American poster designer of big 
reputation, and yet the poster field 
offers great rewards for the right 
men, if such men will learn poster 
requirements and meet them as 
fully as the requirements of the 
newspaper and periodical fields 
have been met. 

We hear much about posters be- 
ing designed to be read at a 
glance. All right; but don’t think 
that posters on every subject must 
be read at a glance. With full ap- 
preciation of the value of a quick 
reader, I have no hesitation in 
stating that what goes onto a 
poster is more important than the 
amount that goes on. Don’t 
worry but what people will read 
if your message is powerful 
enough, and there is display to 
catch the eye. 
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METHODS THAT GET THE 
IDEAL SUBSCRIBER 





EDITOR OF TECHNICAL TRADE PAPER 
URGES THE USE OF THE MAILS AS 
AGAINST CANVASSERS—HOW PUB- 
LICATIONS ARE FINDING THEIR 
REAL FIELD—PORTION OF ADDRESS, 
JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION 


By Roy F. Soule, 
Editor, Hardware Age, N. Y. 

You, of course, realize that the 
qualifications that go to make up 
our ideal subscriber if blended to- 
gether in any one _ individual 
would make a rare personage. If 
you had him here he would be 
labeled “Exhibit A,” and men in 
the back rows would be buying 
higher collars to fit their necks 
before nightfall. 

It is extremely fortunate that 
thousands of people with but a 
few of the essentials of the ideal 
prove to be profitable subscribers 
to business papers, and we can 
sum up quality circulation as the 
greatest number of representative, 
reliable firms in the field to which 
the paper is devoted who are pos- 
sible buyers of the products or 
merchandise manufactured or dis- 
tributed through the firms repre- 
sented in its advertising pages. 

How to get the ideal subscriber 
is one of the problems that has 
perplexed publishers since time 


egan. 

Now I could ask this great body 
of advertising men to tell of the 
rottenest subscription methods 
they have ever seen or conceived, 
and we could find not only one 
but several publishers who have 
tried that system and found it a 
failure. 


LEAST EXPENSIVE METHOD MOST 
PROFITABLE 


It is strange, yet none the less 
true, that the least expensive 
method of securing subscribers is 
the best and most profitable in. the 
long run. 

It comes down to the proposi- 
tion of men versus mail, and I 
want to tell you that Uncle Sam, 
even on a two-cent-letter-postage 
basis, has it all over his nimble- 
tongued subjects in the field. 
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It is the experience of most 
publishers that of all the crooks 
that ever launched themselvés on 
an unsuspecting public, the pro- 
fessional subscription solicitor 
stands in a class by himself. 

It is next to useless to endeavor 
to persuade a canvasser to refrain 
from securing inefficient and un- 
profitable circulation. He is out 
for a big record, and quantity is 
his first, last and only thought. 


DIFFICULTIES OF HANDLING CAN- 
VASSERS 


The canvasser often becomes a 
nuisance to the offices he visits, 
creates a bad impression by the 
very methods he adopts, and such 
interviews are difficult to outlive 
or overcome. 

A commission basis to a sub- 
scription solicitor is like a red rag 
to a bull—he goes plumb crazy 
whenever he gets near it. Pub- 
lishers have paid in commissions 
all the way from 50 to 100 per 
cent of the price of subscriptions, 

Supposing a canvasser who gets 
75 per cent commission on a $2.00 
paper calls on a prospective sub- 
scriber in a small-town store. He 
fails to make his story stick—he 
goes through the various depart- 
ments of his paper and pays his 
glowing stock-in-trade tributes to 
the editor—but it don’t go down. 
He is a highly conscientious indi- 
vidual, gifted with much fore- 
sight. He sees 50 cents slipping 
away from the publisher, and out 
of the greatness of his heart he 
creates a bargain day and sells 
the $2.00 publication one year for 
a dollar. The publisher finds it 
out twelve months later when he 
tries to renew the subscription. 

The proprietor leaves for lunch 
and a deliveryman comes in to 
work in the store during the noon 
hour. Our canvasser sees grist 
for his mill and informs the de- 
liveryman that the proprietor has 
asked him to approach all the 
boys in the store with his special 
proposition, and has headed the 
list himself. The deliveryman 
and a clerk or two fork over a 
dollar each and become full- 
fledged subscribers. 

The canvasser, who has by this 
time used the proprietor’s name 
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so many times that the boys think 
he must have known the boss a 
long time, cashes a small check on 
his erstwhile bank account and 
goes—never to be forgotten. 

The lady subscription taker, 
careful of dress and careless of 
conversation—a pretty face and a 
shapely shape—anyone who has 
attended conventions knows her 
—she’s a “buttonhole” artist and 
you remind her of someone she 
has known before. If you sub- 
scribe, this is literally true, be- 
cause you do remind her of the 
long list of suckers she has put on 
subscription lists in the past. 

Subscribers in this class usually 
know more about the record of 
some 2.20 horse than they do 
about cash discounts, and_ it 
doesn’t pay to get them. 


BUSINESS AND SYMPATHY 


Then there is the canvasser 
with a perpetual whine. He is 
broke—even hungry—his last 
check from the company has gone 
astray, and his hard-fisted em- 
ployers make him put up his own 
expense money for a week or a 
month in advance. Sympathy gets 
him a little business for a maga- 
zine against which the subscriber 
is prejudiced before he gets his 
first copy. Business based on 
sympathy has never been known 
to pay dividends. 

The salaries of these fellows do 
not represent a great loss, but 
when the effects of their work are 
considered it costs far too much 
money. 

Now these tales must sound 
funny; they may sound like idle 
imagination, but they are not. 
These are facts., Every incident 
I have mentioned has occurred 
during the past three years. 
There are, of course, exceptions. 
At rare intervals real men venture 
into the subscription solicitor’s 
field, but they find themselves dis- 
credited by the hordes that have 
gone before. 

If these men do stick and estab- 
lish meritorious records, they are 
either snapped up as advertising 
solicitors or brought to the home 
office as circulation managers. 

I talked with one of these men 
recently. He is one of the best 
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subscription managers in the 
world, and he said this: “I have 
met men that I was positive I 
could convince by mail that I 
couldn’t get on the spot. Most 
men welcome mail and most men 
avoid subscription solicitors.” 

A sample copy, always accompa- 
nied by a letter, calling particular 
attention to some specific article, is 
the approved method of getting sub- 
scriptions that pay in the long run. 
The buyer who reads an article 
called to his attention in this man- 
ner and alone with his thoughts, 
sits down and mails in his sub- 
scription, is worth twenty of the 
fly-by-night, hit-or-miss conglom- 
erate mass of people who take the 
paper’ merely because some jug- 
gler of words or looks. outgen- 
eraled them, 

There is something radically 
wrong with a publication or with 
the readers of that publication 
when it becomes necessary to 
flood the field with men to bolster 
up its subscription list. 

Many publishers have learned 
this and the others are learning it 
just as rapidly as experience can 
bore its way into the gate receipts. 


PREMIUMS ARE NOW ON THE WANE 


Tin whistle days are passing. 
The pocket knife, the alarm clock 
and trinkets innumerable are 
going to be distributed through 
more legitimate channels in time 
to come than in the days when 
business papers sold premiums at 
cut prices to take away the sting 
or humiliation experienced by the 
purchaser when he received the 
publication that went with the spe- 
cial offer. 

The only guarantee a publisher 
has against the wrong kind of 
circulation is to see that the cash 
receipts in the accounting depart- 
ment equal the total circulation of 
the publication, with a very small 
percentage allowed for distribu- 
tion, accompanied by special let- 
ters, to firms in the field who 
would be concerned in special ar- 
ticles of particular interest. 

cant 


GUDE CO. PICNIC 





Over 400 employees of the O. J. Gude 
Company held their annual outing at 
College Point on Saturday, June 14. 
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HITCHING YOUR WAGON 
TO OTHER ADVERTISING 
STARS 





HOW A MANUFACTURER WHO DOES 
BUSINESS WITH A NUMBER OF 
BIG ADVERTISERS USED THEIR AD- 
VERTISING IN CONNECTION WITH 
HIS OWN TO DRIVE HQME THE 
TESTIMONIAL IDEA—DOG-DAY SUG- 
GESTION THAT SCORED, 





A manufacturing house that 
wanted to feature in its trade 
paper advertising the names of 
the largest users of its product 
found a unique way of doing so. 
These users happen to be, many 
of them, national advertisers, and 
the concern took a typical ad of 
each and ran them, one at a time, 
in its own copy. “This big house 
uses our product,” was the sug- 
gestion. 

The effect was very attractive, 
especially since the ads were in 
striking contrast to the usual 
trade paper ads. 

This advertiser was the Heine 
Safety Boiler Company, of St. 
Louis, and the ads represented a 
phase of .its changed advertisng 
policy. Until a year or so ago 
the house carried its card in quite 
a number of engineering and 
other papers. At that time, the 
company dropped all the cards 
and put its appropriation into full- 
page space in two leading me- 
diums of the field, Power and The 
Practical Engineer, and started in 
to tell a real story. 

The boiler business is one of 
large units, and single orders 
sometimes run into large money, 
on which account a large and ex- 
pensive organization is kept in the 
field, each territorial center hav- 
ing its headquarters and staff and 
some other cities having dealer 
agents. Until this recent devel- 
opment nobody in the organiza- 
tion had paid any particular at- 
tention to advertising and the 
cards were kept in the technical 
magazine more out of courtesy to 
the press and in recognition of its 
general importance than from any 
conviction as to its individual 
service. The general feeling was 
that personal salesmanship was 














required, first, last and all the 
time, 

Two or three years ago C.R.D, 
Meier, son of the president, took 
up the sales reins. He was a be- 
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COVER OF BOOKLET CAPITALIZING WELL- 
KNOWN TRADE-SIGNS 


liever in advertising and started 
at once to put the house advertis- 
ing on an efficiency basis and see 
what part it could be made to 
play in the business, which is a 
very large one. It was not ex- 
pected that any remarkable re- 
sults would. be achieved with the 
comparatively small appropriation, 
but a hope was indulged in that 
the right kind of advertising would 
supplement the work of the agents 
and their salesmen, and perhaps 
widen the company’s prestige. 
The company accordingly 
switched from the standing card 
to real reason-why copy with pic- 
tures. After two or three months 
of this the summer loomed up. 
The sales manager felt that the 
conditions were different during 
those months, that the men they 
wanted to reach would not give 
the advertising pages the close ex- 
amination they might during the 
cooler weather, and that for this 
reason the copy ought to be 
lighter and more attention-getting. 
The ads previously described are 
the result of that analysis. They 
were intended to be little more 
than space-fillers during the tor- 
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rid months and it was not dreamed 


that they had accidentally struck The ee 
upon an exceedingly effective and c two ] 


possibly the ideal way of present- 
ing testimonials (when the patron 
is an advertiser), namely, through 


aspects, that is, his advertisng. 
The advertisers thus represented 

in the summer copy of the Heine 

Company are the Anheuser-Busch 
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Brewery. H. J. Heinz Company, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Com- 
pany, Lackawanna Railroad Com- 
pany and Washburn-Crosby Flour 
Mills) The accompanying cut 
shows the method of handling. 
Contrary to expectation, there 
have been some remarkable results 
from this advertising. There have 
been no orders, of course; that 
would have been almost humanly 
impossible. But there have fol- 
lowed three or four inquiries per 
day with requests for literature. 
It is at once seen that the adver- 
tising has developed another con- 
tact with the field and made it 
correspondingly easier for the 
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The Lackawanna Railroad Uses in Its Various Terminals 
Roundhouses, Repair Shops, Stations, Etc., 3000 H. P. of 


HEINE BOILERS | 


‘The Penssylvanis Raiiroad has installed thousands of H P of HEINE BOILERS, | 
the New York Central thirteen thousand, including 6000 H. P. of Heme Boilers and 
‘Superhesters at the New Graod Ceatral Terminal, New York. | 





Heine Boilers are used by other leading railroads, 


and 
designed by discriminating engineers, attest fully to 
the high quality of Heine Boilers. 


Fer detathed mmiormation regarding the con 

ctrectmmm ot Hemme Raders sad Soper heaters 
write for “Bader logue aad othe: htereture 

Heine Safety Boiler Co. 


2486 E. Marcus Ave. & Loci, Me, 























HOW THE HOUSE LINKED ITS ARGUMENT 
To “PHOEBE SNOW” REPUTE 


salesmen to cultivate good rela- 
tions with prospects. 

These ads have now been re- 
printed as a booklet and are being 








used in the follow-up. 
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spensables| 


of Modern Business 
















—the telephone and the 


DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERED, 


The Dictaphone saves every 
minute your stenographer now 
spends in taking shorthand 
notes; every minute you spend 
in waiting for your stenog- 
rapher; in holding your dicta- 
tion down to her speed; in 
answering her questions. 


Demonstration by appointment in your own of- 
fice on your own 
work. Reach for 
your telephone 
and call up “*The 
Dictaphone.” If 
you don't find 
that address in 
your telephone 
directory, write to 


THE 
DICTAPHONE 


(Columbia Graphophone 
Co., Sole Distributors) 
111 Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. 
Branches in all the 
principal cities, 
Canadian Headquarters, 52 
Adelaide St., W., Toronto 


“Dictaphone Dollars” — 
A free book for 
prospective dealers 
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No Time A certain man- 
to ufacturer of ad- 
vertised goods 

Surrender +514 Printers’ 


Inx the other day that, following 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Sanatogen case he had 
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thrown up his hands, and had 
sent letters to all dealers whom 
he knew were handling his goods, 
telling them that he could no lon- 
ger compel them to uphold the 
advertised price, and could no 
longer assure them their full 
profit, That is hardly likely to 
be an isolated case, and there are 
undoubtedly other manufacturers 
who have taken similar action 
amid the general impression that, 
to paraphrase James Russell Lo- 
well, the Supreme Court had 
kicked the “eternal bung” loose. 

Such action is, to say the least, 
premature. It is undoubtedly true 
that the manufacturer of a pa- 
tented article can no longer main- 
tain a suit for patent infringement 
against a dealer who cuts the 
price, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that it is impossible to compel 
him to maintain the price in other 
ways. Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
obtained a preliminary injunction 
only last week against a New 
Haven, Conn., retailer who cut 
the price on Ingersoll watches. 
And the grounds on which the in- 
junction was granted had nothing 
whatever to do with patents, but 
consisted of the fact—every day 
growing more obvious—that the 
dealer, in offering for 69 cents an 
article of known dollar value, de- 
prived the manufacturer of some- 
thing which was his exclusive 
property, namely, the good will 
which he had built up for his 
goods as standard value. 

There is no certainty, until it is 
tried, that equity will not protect 
the good will of a manufacturer 
against cut prices just as it does 
against other acknowledged forms 
of unfair competition. That is a 
question for the lawyers to thrash 
out with the courts. But it is by 
no means settled that it “is no 
longer possible to insure adher- 
ence to advertised prices.” 








When the well- 
Spreading~ coached sales- 


Out Through man of a very 


successful man- 
the Customer Mp gy pip gee 


aluminum kitchen utensils closes 
a sale, he asks the housekeeper 
for the names. of a few of her 
friends. And he promises a nice 
































































saucepan if he makes sales to any 
of them. 

This idea is a very old one; it 
was used by the early book agents, 
who, by the way, were first-class 
examples of what can be done in 
the way of making efficient sales- 
men; but the plan is still a win- 
ner. It helps the salesman to get 
a hearing at other homes, and get- 
ting a hearing is nearly always a 
great problem for the house-to- 
house salesman. Anything that 
solves or half way solves that 
problem is worth thousands of 
dollars. 

The interesting part of this end- 
less-chain method of getting a 
start with prospective customers 
is not its origin or the fact that 
the kitchen-utensil concern uses it, 
but that a large number of widely 
different, aggressive sales organi- 
zations have seized on this simple 
fundamental idea of getting good 
leads through the customer’s ac- 
quaintance and have adapted it to 
their use. 

One of the oldest insurance 
companies, for example, gets the 
names of the policyholder’s broth- 
ers at the time of making out the 
application, and the home office is 
used as a clearing-house for these 
prospectives. A man is nearly al- 
ways more or less impressed by 
the fact that his own brother has 
investigated something and found 
it worth while, just as Mrs. Smith 
is impressed by what her friend 
Mrs. Jones has done. 

A correspondence school has its 
representatives trained to ask 
each enrolled student pointed 
questions about the young men 
who live next to him or who work 
beside him, rather than general 
questions, such as “Don’t you 
know somebody else that we can 
do business with?” 

There are hundreds of concerns 
using no plan of this kind who 
could do so to avantage if they 
only recognized the importance of 
adaptation. 

Many a good feature is lost to 
a business just because men are 
prone to conclude that only the 
things that have actually been 
tried out in their particular line 
are valuable. 
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Too Big A concern which 
had attained a 

a Job national reputa- 
tion for household goods largely 
through the giving of premiums, 
recently changed agencies. Upon 
the advice of the new agency, an- 
nouncements were made in large 
space that the concern was going 
to “put the value into the goods 
instead of into premiums,” and 
advised the housewife to buy its 
products because she got more for 
her money. A very impressive 
magazine schedule was laid out, to 
cost quite a bit less than the com- 
pany’s previous outlay for pre- 
miums, and it looked as though 
the company was going to make a 
substantial saving—not to mention 
the percentage there was in it 
somewhere for the agency, though 
just what per cent has never been 
divulged. 

It looked like a saving—but the 
company’s competitors never had 
so happy a time in their history. 
They pointed out with great glee 
the “immense” cost of the maga- , 
zine pages; they showed the 
housewife that she was getting 
just the same quantity of goods 
without a premium that~she used 
to get with one; they reminded 
her that they were still looking 
out for her interests, and so on. 
The value-in-the-goods argument 
turned out to be a boomerang, 
and the agent didn’t keep the ac- 
count very long. 

It was not at all a question of 
magazine advertising versus pre- 
mium giving. It was a question 
of changing the habits of the con- 
sumer, and upsetting her stand- 
ards of value. She had been 
taught to believe that a hundred 
bars of soap plus a_ half-dozen 
tumblers were worth four dollars. 
When she was told that a hundred 
bars of the same soap were worth 
four dollars without any tumblers, 
it was imposing altogether too 
great a burden upon any magazine 
space to make her believe it. A 
new manufacturer with a new 
soap might have gotten away with 
the value-in-the-product argument, 
but he would have needed a con- 
spicuous advantage in his soap and 
a barrel of money. 

It only goes to show what was 
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said so often at Baltimore—that 
the advertising man must be first 
a merchandising man. The day of 
the sanctum-haunting advertising 
man who figures out conditions as 
they ought to be is nearer over 
than we sometimes realize. 








What Kills At a recent con- 
the ‘Wrong vention of gro- 
Steer” cers from all over 
eer the country, the 
Microbe mayor of the 


convention town, while handing 
over the “keys” to those assem- 
bled, took occasion to refer to 
advertising. 

Evidently the mayor had been 
given a “wrong steer” as to the 
ideas of the grocer delegates on 
advertising. During his remarks, 
he is reported to have said that 
he noticed “the goods best adver- 
tised are those which cost the con- 
sumer most.” 

Of course, His Honor might 
have gone further and said many 
things in an attempt to qualify his 
statement, but he didn’t chiefly for 

“the reason that his audience kept 
getting more and more nervous for 
fear he would start off the whole 
convention on a decidedly wrong 
track. The grocers were firm be- 
lievers in advertising. Fortunate- 
ly, the mayor instead of protract- 
ing his remarks on advertising, 
switched to something more fa- 
miliar to him and extended a very 
neat welcome to his city. 

Not long ago a national adver- 
tiser was confronted with an opin- 
ion similar to the one given out 
by the mayor. It came from a 
recent graduate of a Missouri 
school, who wrote that he was 
studying advertising. He said he 
had noticed that the consumer of 
to-day was living high and had 
about decided that the cost was 
largely due to the fancy packages 
in which various products were 
marketed. To this opinion the na- 
tional advertiser came back quick- 
ly along this line: “You'll notice 
that the goods which are adver- 
tised longest, heaviest and put up 
most attractively are generally the 
best sellers. Speaking from the 
view-point of a large producer, I 
can say that advertising is the 

force which sells my goods and/I 





know it to be the cheapest sales- 
man I can employ. I also know 
that a great number of the large 
producers of-to-day consider ad- 
vertising the cheapest salesman 
they can employ.” 

That reply of the national ad- 
vertiser was an eye-opener to the 
student. He wrote back and said 
that formerly hé had looked on 
advertising as a force which made 
reputations for goods, but some- 
how he had never looked upon it 
as an efficient salesman who 
would work overtime at a very 
reasonable rate. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that 
the young man who just dipped 
into the subject of advertising, 
got a “wrong steer.” It might 
also be magnanimous to let the 
mayor down easy for exploding 
prematurely. Men with bigger po- 
litical jobs than his have been 
known to get a “wrong steer” on 
advertising. But it all goes to 
show that whether you are just 
“delving” at the commencement 
of a business lifetime or whether 
you have reached the state where 
the keys of a city repose in your 
hands, it pays—and pays hand- 
somely—to hitch your opinions to 
facts. 

Things move swiftly in adver- 
tising, we all know, and it is often 
easier for that very reason to get 
a “wrong steer” than is the case 
in slower moving branches of 
business. But no matter what the 
branch of business, facts are the 
100 per cent remedy for combat- 
ing the “wrong steer’ "microbe. 

———__+04+—____—_ 
F. C. HOYT TREASURER OF OUT- 
LOOK CO. 


Frank C. Hoyt, formerly advertising 
manager of the utlook, has been 
elected treasurer and a director of the 
Outlook Co. Arthur M. Morse has 
been elected assistant treasurer, and 
Travers D. Carman has been elected a 
director and advertising manager. 


—————~+o-_—_—__ 
HOBART WITH LARKIN CO. 
George C. Hobart, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager .of the James Bayne 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is now con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of Larkin Co., Buffalo. 


a  < . 
CHANGE IN BAKER ELECTRIC AC- 


COUNT 


The Baker Electric account is now be- 
ing handled again by the Benson, Camp- 
bell & Slayton Advertising Agency. 
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Buying Power 


Wishes and wants never make 
a sale without the wherewith to 
gratify them. 


Today advertising space 1s 
purchased with more care than 
in all the history of advertising, 
and careful buying is one of the 
reasons why LIFE continues its 
uninterrupted growth. 


LIFE’S readers have the 
wherewith (buying power) to 
gratify any reasonable wish or 
want. which the advertisements 
in LIFE may create. 


More and more careful buyers 
realize the buying power of 


LIFE’S readers. 


June—LIFE’S sunniest June in his 31 years 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. West No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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The ranks of the advertisers who 
don’t believe in class magazines 
are rapidly thinning. If you have 
carefully refrained from using 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


because it is a class magazine, per- 
haps you have made a_ mistake. 
Circulation, comprising, in its en- 


tirety, people who realize the ne- + 


cessity of catering to their health 
and physical well-being, is built 
on the strongest possible founda- 
tion. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


June, 1913, Gains 1,399 
Lines Over Best Previous 
June Number 





N advertise- 

ment is only 

as good as its ty- 
pography. 

The best writter 
copy is negative if 
badly “set.” 

Our ad-composi- 
tion is good enough 
for sixty-eight of the 
most prominent ad- 
vertisers using space 
today. 

We specialize in 
ad-composition—we 
glory in it—it’s our 
hobby. 

THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 

C. E. RUCKSTURAL, Inc. 


27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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AT THE AGENT’S COM- 
MISSION 





| EVOLUTION OF THE ADVERTISING 


AGENT HAS NOT CHANGED HIs 


HOW A PUBLISHER LOOKS 
| 
| 





ESSENTIAL CHARACTER—HE WORKS 
FOR EACH ADVERTISER PART OF 
THE TIME, AND FOR THE PUB- 
LISHER ALL OF THE TIME—PoOR- 
TION OF ADDRESS, JUNE 10, BE- 
FORE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


By Frank E. Long, 


President of the Farmers’ Review, Chi- 





Since the beginning of organ- 
ized business it has been the cus- 
tom for commercial institutions 
to compensate men who create, 
develop and deliver business. It 
has been an unwritten law with 
the precedent of centuries behind 
it. 

In the past few years there has 
been much discussion of the 
agent’s commission, and consider- 
able speculation as to whom he 
represents, and who should pay 
the commission. I cannot see that 
the situation has changed, in its 
essence, from the days when the 
commission was first introduced 
by publishers, to pay representa- 
tives for taking orders. 

The agent has evolved consid- 
erably since the time when he 
would go out with a list of papers 
under his arm and take an order. 
The individual agent has devel- 
oped into an organization, with 
its highly trained and high sala- 
ried executives, its large corps of 
skilled employees, and its high 
commercial standing and integrity, 
Instead of being merely a trans- 
mitter of orders, the agency has 
become a great developer of busi- 
ness. But with all this develop- 
ment, the agency remains primar- 
ily a seller of the publisher’s space, 
and practically all of his work re- 
sults in a benefit to the publisher. 

He renders service to the ad- 
vertiser by writing copy, but al- 
most every publisher’s represen- 
tative in America occasionally 
writes copy for some advertiser, 
thus rendering a service for the 
advertiser, although he is em- 
ployed by the publisher. 
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The agent renders the adver- 
tiser service in other ways, such 
as merchandising suggestions, but 
that is not unusual among sales- 
men. An engraving salesman will 
design a trade-mark for an adver- 
tiser to get an order for the 
plates. Yet he is not working for 
the advertiser. sa 

Many trade papers maintain 
service departments for the benefit 
of advertisers, realizing that such 
work develops business for the 
publisher and that he can well af- 
ford to pay to have it done. In 
one sense they serve the adver- 
tiser, but in a broader way they 
work for the publisher. 

It has been demonstrated that 
the rendering of this service by 
the agent results advantageously 
to the publisher, for the more 
time and attention the agent gives 
to the advertiser’s business, the 
more space will the advertiser 
buy, as a rule, and better results 
will follow its use. 

Even though the agent may dis- 
courage the advertiser from buy- 
ing space, where it is not advis- 
able, that is nothing more than 
any honest direct representative 
of the publisher would do. 

I can see no reason for assum- 
ing that, because the agent ren- 
ders the advertiser a service, he 
thus becomes principally an agent 
of the advertiser, or should be ex- 
pected to look to the advertiser 
for his compensation. 


ONE MASTER INSTEAD OF MANY 


It seems to me that a business 
developer should be considered to 
serve that industry or business to 
which he gives most of his atten- 
tion. The advertising agent goes 
to the biscuit manufacturer to sell 
space; he then goes to the cloth- 
ing manufacturer, then to the 
manufacturer of harvesting raa- 
chines. It matters not to whom 
he goes or among whom he works; 
his business is the selling of space. 
Incidentally, he serves them all, 
each a part of his time, but the 
publisher he serves all the time. 
He is constantly trying to develop 
new accounts—not to give him an 
opportunity to serve a new mas- 
ter, but to sell more space. 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 





yg Albany, NY. 
Stands Third— 


In Bank Clearances— 


In a list of the six principal cities 
of New York ‘State, the total clear- 
ings for 1912 being: 


New York.. $100,743,967,735 
Buffalo 579 





ea gh ,088, 
ALBANY.. 314,379,326 
Rochester... 250,370,987 
Syracuse.... 138,644,019 
Binghamton 31,979,100 


This is “The Knickerbocker Press 
town” where folks have money to 
spend—and where they do spend it. 

Is Albany on your list? 

Is The Knickerbocker Press there, 
too? 

It’s good business to have Both 


“ON !’ 


Li 


Net paid circulation guaranteed 


over 28,000. 
N The Knickerbocker Press 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
John M. Branham Co., Representatives 
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WANTED 
The Best Circu- 


lation Man in 


the World 


One who can take the bit 
in his teeth and go ahead 
and produce high grade 
newspaper circulation with- 
out doing anything that 
would not look well in 
print. 


The man who is finally 
selected for this important 
position will have all the 
backing he could wish for 
and will never have occa- 
sion to wish for another 
job. 


No circulation manager 
in the United States is too 
big to be interested in this 
proposition. 


Write in perfect confi- 
dence, give business his- 
tory, and full particulars. 
Your letter will be treated 
with the respect due a man 
of the caliber we desire. 


Address, 


“PRODUCER,” 
Personal, Box 81 


Care Printers’ Ink, 12 West 
31st Street, New York 
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If he were the representative of 
the advertiser, he would stay in 
one line of business and give that 
his whole attention; he would also 
cease to look for new accounts, 
and would put in all of his time 
working for his present customers, 

It is only a question of time 
when definite action will be taken 
by the great publishers’ organiza- 
tions—the A. N. P. A., the Farm 
Press Club and other farm paper 
associations, and the Quoin Club— 
to eliminate the agent who does 
not earn and retain his commis- 
sion, and to make “recognition” 
dependent upon actual service ren- 
dered. Already these associations 
are beginning to work together 
toward this end. 

The honest, efficient agent, who 
creates and fosters business, and 
who holds his accounts by service 
instead of price, has nothing to 
fear from the readjustment. He 
has made his position secure. The 
publisher could not cover the pres- 
ent advertising field for the 
amount of commission he pays 
the agencies, to say nothing of 
doing any development work. 
Therefore, if the agents’ commis- 
sions were abolished, I believe a 
great many publishers would be 
compelled to raise their rates. 
a Ss 


ONE DOLLAR IN EACH CIRCULAR 


The old saying that “money talks” 
was put into practice in ny recent circular 
advertising campaign a Chattanooga, 
Tenn., concern selling VL cokbee ing and 
record books and forms. This com- 
pany’s circular was made in the way 
of a folder which was closed at the 
sides with seal stickers. The announce- 
ment on the address side of the circular 
was: ‘‘There Is Some Real Money In- 
side This Circular for You.” pon 
tearing open the seal stickers and open- 
ing up the circular, the recipient found 
a crisp one dollar bill attached to the 
top of os circular. The heading read: 
‘‘We Wish to Buy Ten Minutes of Your 
Time. If the Attached Currency Will 
Pay for It Consider Yourself Engaged.” 

Continuing, ye circular went on to 
present a number of convincing argu- 
ments why this company could supply 
the person addressed with the highest 
grade of blank books and records at 
best prices. 

This company figured that if it could 
actually secure a complete hearing of 
its proposition from 100 out of a list 
of some 150 of its best prospects the 
amount invested in the $1.00 bills neces- 
sary for every circular would be money 
well spent.—Novelty News. 
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WHAT THE SPACE SELLER 
CAN DO TO PROTECT 
READERS 





HOW MAGAZINES RENDER SERVICE 
T0 THOUSANDS WHO WRITE IN— 
THE PART FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURER TO DO—PORTION OF AD- 
DRESS JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTI- 
MORE CONVENTION 





By H. R. Reed, 
Adv. Mgr. The Christian Herald, N. Y. 


It seems to me that we, the ad- 
vertising managers, should as- 
sume the “Big Brother” attitude 
toward the readers of our re- 
spective publications and _ give 
them.every possible protection. 

A single magazine will receive 
during the course of a vear sev- 
eral thousand intimate letters 
from its subscribers, asking for 
information, advice and counsel 
on subjects of nearly every possi- 
ble nature. Each one of these 
letters is answered by personal 
correspondence, and in many 
cases much time,.money and ef- 
fort is involved in delivering the 
proper service to this subscriber, 
whom the publisher has never 
seen, and knows only as being 
one of very many readers of that 
periodical. 

Try to realize the tremendous 
amount of confidence the sub- 
scribers of these magazines have 
in the editor and publisher. And 
it is our duty, as the guardian of 
the publishers’ advertising pages, 
to see that the subscriber will not 
have the opportunity of resenting 
our action in giving any particu- 
lar advertiser the chance to in- 
troduce a proposition that is not 
entirely meritorious. 

Several of the magazines are 
consulted very freely by their 
subscribers regarding their per- 
sonal financial affairs, and in the 
course of a year a single period- 
ical will have represented in dol- 
lars and cents, mentioned specifi- 
cally in these letters, a total of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

If I should continue to analyze 
the confidence that is placed in 
certain periodicals bv their sub- 
scribers, and should discuss the 
different types of letters that are 
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Get me to show 


your city Bankers 





why, how, when, 





where to advertise. 


NATHANIEL FERGUSON 


Financial 
Advertising Specialist 


Reading, Pa. 














“Full Service and a Square Deal” 
to all clients is the plan under which 


THE 
NEWS LEAGUE 
PAPERS 


solicits and accepts the business of 
its clients. 


Full information covering any de- 
tail of value to advertisers avail- 
able at any time. 


Circulation Records Open to iater- 
ested parties at any time—books, 
white paper accounts, cash books 
and press room, and every assist- 
ance given in getting any informa- 
tion desired from any source. 


Combination Rate, 6 cents per line 


Home Office, Dayton, Ohio 
NEW YORK 
LaCosta & Maxwell, Monolith Building 
CHICAGO 
John Glass People’s Gas Building 
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being received every day, on all 
manner of subjects, it would take 
more time than this- whole de- 
partmental meeting conference 
allows. 


SHARE OF MANUFACTURER 


Having outlined, briefly, the 
confidence the subscriber has in 
the right kind of a magazine, it is 
perfectly obvious to us all that the 
manufacturer, in advertising his 
goods in our periodicals, shares 
with us this responsibility to give 
. the subscriber in every instance 
a square deal. 

The merchandise should always 
be a little better than is expected, 
for the better he makes his mer- 
chandise—the more truly more 
thorough, more convincing, more 
attractive he makes his story 
about his merchandise—the eas- 
ier he makes it for the consumer 
to buy that merchandise, and the 
more he puts his whole sales and 
business organization back of his 
advertising, instead of “letting the 
advertising do it all.” The more 
he seeks dealer support for his 
advertised goods—the more he 
provides that every consumer 
(our subscriber) shall secure 
from his advertised goods the 
satisfaction in service, to which 
the consumer (our subscriber) is 
entitled. 

It is a part of the manufactur- 
er’s responsibility to create a 
steady consumer demand for his 
product to get the most out of 
his advertising, for nothing 
makes a dealer or his community 
more disgusted with a product 
than the manufacturer who runs 
a spasmodic, bluff campaign, for 
the purpose of deceiving the con- 
sumer (our subscriber). The 
manufacturer with a conscience, 
one who is conducting his busi- 
ness honestly and fairly, would 
not for one minute request that a 
publisher should lend his tre- 
mendous reader confidence to 
support an advertising campaign 
which has other than sincerity of 
purpose anda product of quality. 

The manufacturer, I believe, 
should consider the dealer a di- 
rect salesman and give him great 
consideration in order to secure 
this’ dealer’s whole-hearted co- 
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operation. If the dealer does any 
local advertising, which is often 
the case, he should be encouraged 
to make reference to the national 
advertising which is being done 
for that product, to convince the 
people in his community of the 
national importance and merit of 
the product which is for sale at 
his store. 

The advertiser can help in 
very many ways, and in each way 
he would be really serving him- 
self most of all. For instance, 
each advertiser should first be 
sure that his own hands are 
clean, and, being certain of this 
fact, he should refuse to adver- 
tise in magazines that accept ad- 
vertisements that are not clean 
in themselves or that misrepre- 
sent the product. The reader’s 
interest and confidence in a newly 
advertised product can never ex- 
ceed his interest and confidence 
in the magazine itself. Also, by 
refusing to employ an advertising 
agent who lends himself to the 
promotion of dishonest accounts. 

BO 
“PRINTERS’ INK” AT BALTIMORE 


The June 12 issue of Printers’ Ink 
consisting of 164 pages with detailed 
report of the convention, was distributed 
in Baltimore on Thursday evening. Many 
compliments were paid on the enterprise 
of getting so complete an account of the 
proceedings in the hands of the dele- 
gates at so early a moment. 

The representatives of Printers’ Inx 
at the convention were as follows: 





Irving Romer, editor; J. M. ia 
general manager; Lynn G. right, 
managing editor; Charles W. Hurd, in 
charge of the convention report; George 
M. Tobe, Atlanta manager, and the 
following staff of special writers: S. 
Roland Hall, Paul T. Cherington, Ty- 
son Cook, C. R. Lippmann, A. Von Ba- 
man and S. W. Reardon. 


oS 
HANDSOMELY MADE 
PROGRAMME 


The official programme of the pro- 
ceedings at the Baltimore Convention 
of A. A. C. of A. compared very favor- 
ably with its predecessors. It was 
rinted by the. Munder-Thomsen Press. 
The cover and fly leaves were Anti- 
uarian covers made by Advertisers 
‘aper Mills, New York and Holyoke. 
The paper for the text pages were De 
Jonge Art Mat, made by Louis De Jonge 

Co., New York. The embossin 
lates were made by C. Struppman 

‘o., New York, and the sketches of 
presiding officers by the art department 
of the Baltimore Sun. : 
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TO MAKE STRAW HATS 
“ARTISTIC” 





The Crofut & Knapp Company, New 
York, are announcing to the trade a 
line of straw hats for next season. This 
is a new line for the company. In mak- 
ing the announcement in the pages of 
The Hatman, the company says: _ 

“In the construction of any article of 
personal adornment or use two consid- 
erations should be paramount. The 
question of quality may be dismissed 
with a word. It is obviously true that 
to be attractive a straw hat must be 
honestly made and as lasting in wear 
as the nature of the material will per- 
mit. Frankly, there is not much room 
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for another line of straw hats if quality 
is the only thing. There are a number 
of straw hat makers from whose lines 
selections might be made without fear 
of being badly beaten in worth of ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

“But with quality taken for granted, 
there is a field for the exercise of taste, 
ingenuity, originality and artistic deco- 
ration which has never been adequately 
occupied in the making of straw hats. 
And this is the field that the C & K 
Shop enters with confidence.” 


———_—__~+ 4 . - --- 

Richard H. Waldo, who secured $80,- 
000 worth of advertising space for the 
Baltimore convention this year, expects 
at least $200,000 worth for 1914. 











Amer. Jour. Clinical Med. 
Amer. Jour. of Surgery 
American Medicine 


Get the Doctor’s Patronage 
and you have gone a long ways toward getting the patronage 
of his patients. The doctor's recomm tion is a valuak 
asset, as many a firm has learned. Why not investigate the 
possibilities? Through the aid of 


“THE BIG six” 





reputable advertisers can reach the physicians of the United 
States under the most favorable. result-bringing conditions. 
Send for full information. 
THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Secretary 

















Interstate Med. Jour. M. W. CHILDS, A. D. McTIGHE 
Medical Council Western Representative, Eastern Representative. 
Therapeutic Gazette Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 














@, When Columbus first made 
overtures to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to fit out an expedition 
for him he was denied. 


(, But when this same Colum- 
bus changed his tactics and said 
to the Spanish Government, ‘‘I 
can increase your business,’’ the 
Queen said to the office boy, 
‘‘Show the gentleman in.’’ 








(, Which seems to prove that 
the task of ‘making two sales 
grow where before was only a 
prospect,’’ was as interesting to 
national governments in those 
days as it is to business houses 
to-day. 


( To those who develop busi- 
ness thru means of Printing, we 
wish to present our credentials 
and illustrate what ‘‘Corlies- 
Macy Service’’ really means. 
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HOW THE SOLICITOR 
SHOULD TREAT THE 
ADVERTISER 
SOME THINGS FOR THE SALESMAN 
OF SPACE TO BEAR IN MIND, AND 

SOME “DONT’S” FOR HIM TO OB- 

SERVE—GETTING, THE .ATTITUDE 

OF THE CONSUMER—PORTION OF 

ADDRESS, JUNE 10, BEFORE BALTI- 

MORE CONVENTION 

By Barrett Andrews 
Advertising Manager of Vogue 

The more we can sell advertis- 
ing space as the postoffice does 
its business the better off we are. 
We agree to take an advertiser’s 
message and to put it before a 
certain number of thousands of 
readers who are interested in his 
product. When you go to the 
postoffice and buy a stamp and 
put it on a letter and send the let- 
ter off, and the letter does not 
bring back an order, do you go to 
the postoffice and say that the 
stamp was no good? 

There is one thing that the 
salesman for publication space 
should bear in mind and consid- 
er. One of the responsibilities he 
should assume when he enters 
the business is that he should 
consider the time element. In all 
of his work time is the salesman’s 
greatest asset. It is about the 
most valuable thing he has in the 
morning when he wakes up. He 
should be careful of the time of 
the advertiser and of his own 
time. He should not become too 
familiar with the man with whom 
he does business. So and so gets 
turned down, because he is so ter- 
ribly pleasant and is so easily 
gotten rid of. This is a “don’t,” 
Another “don’t” is, do not get too 
intimate with the man from whom 
you expect to make money. Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt, and 
you can’t put the pressure on, 
when you want to, when the fel- 
low is an awfully good friend of 
yours, 

One of the first things I learned 
which I always remember, is to 
get in the attitude of the other 
fellow. Get his point of view as 
quickly as vou can. The first 
thing to think of when going into 
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a man’s business is to get on his 
side of the desk. Get into his 
chair just as quickly as you can, 
I think that we make mistakes too 
many times by assuming the atti- 
tude of talking about our busi- 
ness when it is just as much 
theirs as ours. Talk about his 
business, not ours. 

One thing I want to leave with 
you in closing, and that is this, 
we have all heard of the trade 
aid. While service departments 
are in the main useful in helping 
the advertiser, for me I have the 
feeling that we as business men 
should remember that we are 
only selling postage stamps for 
about a cent and a half, and, 
therefore, should use service de- 
partments gingerly. My feeling 
is that we ought to be pretty cau- 
tious of the service aid on copy. 


— 
WHAT IS A GOOD RETURN? 





Tue Arsert Dickinson CoMPANY 
Seed Merchants 
New York, May 14, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your valued opinion on an important 
matter, please. enclose an exact copy 
of a multigraphed letter that we sent 
to a list of 830 customers (with return 
stamped postals) in one state. Answers 
received: a trifle over 40 per cent. 

The question I want you to decide 
for me is whether or not this is a good 
return; but before answering would 
like to have you read all the facts. 
About a year ago we canvassed this 
same trade with yard sticks, but no 
record of answers was kept. The fact 
remains, however, that we disposed of 
quite a quantity of sticks. On the 
other bend, when this second circular 
was sent out on April 24, the seeding 
season was practically over, so that the 
retailers had probably slipped into a 
state of lethargy so far as the seed 
business was concerned. But even in 
the busy season,, would 40 per cent 
answers be a nice result? If the sticks 
were sent into virgin territory during 
the busy season, or at any other time, 
would you consider 40 per cent a favor- 
able return? 

Our folks have never taken any rec- 
ords of this sort, but to me it seems 
a vital question; letter writing is such 
a subtle and powerful art! And if one 
cannot give something away by letter, 
how can he expect to sell something by 
the same vehicle? 

Etmer M. Grace. 


The enclosure is an offer to 
send to dealers a supply of yard 
sticks advertising seeds, which 


they in turn can distribute among 
their farmer customers. 
as follows: 

Under another cover we are sending 


It reads 
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ou a “Pine Tree” yard stick. We have 
s limited supply, and while they last 
we shall be Teused to send you some 

EE OF CHARGE. 
meThis stick is accurate, well-finished 
and durable. Doubtless every one of 
your customers will be glad to have 
one. Note the information on the stick 
about the quantity of seed to sow to 
the acre and weights per bushel of 
various seeds. eee 

We know it will by Pt to distribute 
some of these yard sticks among your 
trade. Farmers will hang them up in 
their barns or sheds, where it will be 
a constant reminder of YOU. It will 
bring people to your store to buy “Pine 
Tree” Timothy, and incidentally they 
will buy other things. Most progressive 
farmers who realize the importance of 
sowing only the very best seed obtain- 
able insist upon “Pine Tree.” Those 
who are not acquainted with its merits 
will have a constant reminder in the 
form of this yard stick. You can read- 
ily see the connection we are trying to 
make. You are looking for a big er 
and better business on seeds. “Pine 
Tree” will help you—it measures up to 
the best. é 

How many yard sticks shall we send 
you? 

Forty per cent returns is a good 
or a bad showing according to the 
actual use which was made of the 
yard sticks afterwards—in itself 
it indicates little or nothing. A 
stamped and addressed card is a 
constant temptation, because a cer- 
tain human itch to get one’s 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 
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money’s worth is constantly sug- 
gesting that it be dropped into 
the nearest mail box. 

If all of the 40 per cent who 
asked for yard sticks actually dis- 
tributed them to their customers, 
the result would be most excel- 
lent. 

The question of whether or not 
to prepay postage on return cards 
is one on which advertising men 
are not agreed. The chief objec- 
tion to the prepaid card is the fact 
that it produces inquiries from 
people whose interest is extremely 
weak, yet the follow-up to those 
people is almost if not quite as 
expensive as if they were deeply 
interested. As a general rule, a 
prepaid return card should place 
some implied or expressed obliga- 
tion upon the signer of it, and a 
card calling for yard sticks should 
include a promise to distribute 
them. The fact that the offer was 
made out of season would nat- 
urally cut down the returns some- 
what, and—which is more impor- 
tant—would also serve to hinder 
the distribution of the yard sticks 
which actually were sent for.— 
[Ed., Printers’ INK. 


Copy Writer Wanted : 


Man who can write copy, who under- 
stands the use of English and can put 
words together that mean something. 
We can use this kind of a man at once 
and want him to write fully concerning 
his experience. Send samples of work 
which will be carefully and properly 
returned. Address, C. W., Box 80, care 
Printers’ INK. 














Now ready —Mahin 1913-14 
Advertising Data Book 


Every advertiser and advertising man should carry a copy of this vest 
pocket book—it gives accurate, complete information about news- 
papers, periodicals, street car, posting, paint and electric sign adver- 
tising—sales, dealers, and trade mark data, etc.—500 pages containing 


100,000 Answers $ 2 
for Advertisers 
to everyday advertising and selling problems. It shows different sizes and styles of 


t explains halftones, zincs, electros—contains a world of valuable informa- 
on for the experienced as well as the beginner. Send order today enclosing $2. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 218 Webi Avenue CHICAGO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











An independent writer has an 
inquiry-creating letter that he 
sends to manufacturers, setting 
forth his conviction that he has a 
plan of making more sales that 
he believes will interest the man- 


ufacturer addressed. The letter 
draws responses, but then the 
writer has difficulty in closing a 
deal for service, and he sends the 
Schoolmaster a batch of corre- 
spondence with one of the manu- 
facturers and asks for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to what the 
weakness of the solicitation is. 

The weakness is just this: that 
what the writer produces on his 
“showdown” is not equal to what 
he promises in his inquiry-cre- 
ating letter. He promises too 
much at the outset; he does not 
live up to his advertisement; the 
manufacturer is disappointed 
when he sees what is offered; and 
a courteous refusal to do business 
is about all that could be ex- 
pected. 

This independent man _ leads 
those to whom he writes to be- 
lieve that he has some tested plan 
that particularly fits their cases, 
and yet, when he begins to give 
details, it is clear that he is mere- 
ly setting forth general ideas as 
to trade-paper advertising, book- 
lets and house-organs that any 
enterprising manufacturer is fa- 
miliar with. The fact that the 
advertising man asks no questions 
as to the manufacturer’s prob- 
lems or his experiences gives the 
thing away. 

How long, the Schoolmaster 
wonders, will it be before the 
business world will learn that 
business troubles are not cured 
by patent remedies; that the real 
advertising man, like the real 
doctor, the real lawyer, the real 
engineer, or any other capable 
practitioner, must go into a con- 
sultation, with confidence on both 
sides, before the right remedy can 
be applied. There is uncertainty 
enough even when the facts have 





been found and sifted; a “plan” 
that goes ahead without this pro- 
cedure is one that any keen busi- 
ness man will see through. The 
day for bluffing, for surface work 
in advertising and for pretended 
“investigations” is waning. If 
you haven’t the constructive abil- 
ity to go into things the right 
way and really evolve plans that 
fit the case, it does little good to 
advertise that you can do so. 
* * * 


Attention has already been 
called, in the columns of Print- 
ERS’ INK to the way various en- 





“Our Cabinet is gone—I surely 
did love my McDougall” 
one flood sufferer in Indianapolis voiced the feelings of hundreds equally unfortunate 
of or receot py 
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McDougall Cabiorts have 
che Kitchen Cabenat brstnens of your locality to ral 


Agency propesition, TODAY. Ash us to tell you shout oar 
Service (0 Agents. which w making thousands of dollars extra profits for McDougall deaiers 


McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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QUICK-WITTED AT LEAST 


terprising advertisers made use of 
the flood situation in the Middle 
West. It may be open to ques- 
tion as to whether or not the pic- 
ture in the McDougall Cabinet 
advertisement is one of the late 
flood, but, at any rate, the quick- 
wittedness of the advertising man 
is something to be admired. 


Says a pits a deinink mer- 
chant: “I use very few of the 
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cuts furnished me by clothing 
manufacturers. My reason is that 
most of the illustrations show the 
extreme type of young man—you 
know the kind, the fellow with 
spindling legs and big feet, smok- 
ing a pipe and leading a bulldog 
down the street. What would we 
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do to a thing like that if we | 


saw it on our streets? We have 
a lot of middle-aged and old men 
among our customers.” 


This seems to be a plain hint | 


to the illustrators of men’s cloth- 


forty minutes from Broadway and 
State street now and then. 
* 


The mixing of styles is as bad 
in advertising copy as it is in more 
“literary” composition. Try to 
preserve a consistency. If you 
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Russell D. Meredith, formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager of the United 
Shirt & Collar Company, of Troy, has 
accepted a similar position with illett, 
Sears & Co., Boston. 


———_—_ + + —-— 

Charles W. Farmer, since 1893 editor 
of the Millinery Trade Review, New 
York, has resigned from that publica- 
tion and is now connected with the JI- 
lustrated Milliner, of New York. 





Half the Bonds Sold 


The Rock County Telephone Company 
of Janesville, Wis., offered a quantity 
of bonds for sale through the Janesville 


ing to get a little further than | Daily Gazette and after the first inser- 


tion of the advertisement half of the 
bond issue was disposed of. 
A very definite demonstration of two 


| things, the financial condition of ‘The 


start out to write a gingery mes- | 


sage, have the entire advertise- 
ment in harmony with the general 


idea. It is as hard to define style | M. 
| 286 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


as it is to define love or religion, 


but readers often feel what they | 
cannot put in words; and an in- | 


harmonious message, one that is 


made up of disconnected tones, | 


will not make the best impres- 


sion. 
¥ * 


“To Outlook Subscribers” is | 
the simple salutation of a form | 


letter from the Outlook that got 
the Schoolmaster’s close attention. 
It is safe to say that “filling in” 
would not have made the solicita- 
tion any stronger. This form of 
salutation is full of possibilities : 
“To Our Customers,’ “To the 
Man Thinking of Buying an Au- 


tomobile,” “To the Merchant Who’ 


Wants Better Salesmanship.” The 
idea is to get a “point of contact,” 
and a solicitation does not have to 
be addressed to someone individ- 
ually in order to get that point 
of contact, any more than a pe- 
riodical advertisement has to be. 
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Designed 
eet Registered 


TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D. Bid., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





Gazette” territory and the pulling power 
of ‘The Gazette.” 


Circulation guaranteed into over 6,000 
homes each day. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 
919 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
C. Watson, Eastern Rep., 











PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 
WANTED— 


The President of a large ad- 
vertising corporation, doing 
business bigg ne and long 
established, desires the serv- 
ices of a highly competent 
Private Secretary. Appli- 
cant must be mentally agile, 
healthy, forceful and tactful, 
capable of directing others 
and doing things himself. 
One to whom salary is some 
object, and to whom occa- 
sional long hours would be 
no objection. One whose ties 
would not interfere with his 
making occasional trips on 
short notice. Capable of tak- 
ing rapid dictation and re- 
dictating correctly, or when 
necessary using the machine 
rapidly himself. Salary com- 
mensurate with the require- 
ments exacted. In applying 
give complete business rec- 
ord; name of present em- 
ployer will be regarded as 
confidential. “Out of works” 
don’t apply unless dissolution 
of firm or equally good busi- 
ness reason has bes them on 
the market. Address, “Ac- 
tivity,” Box 79, care of 
Printers’ INK. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 





Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 









No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 























ADVERTISING AGENTS 








FOR SALE 








LBERT FRANE & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Oriente Trading & 
Advertising Co. 


Advertising Agent in the Eastern provinces of 
Cuba: Oriente and Camaguey. Fiéld completely 
covered, Distributors, Bill Posters, Newspaper 
Agents. Before you start your advertising in 








GOOD COUNTRY WEEKLY 
for sale at one half its actual value of the equip. 
ment alone. Circulation 1200; plenty of work; 
established fifty years; easy terms to good party; 
price $1600. Any information. Box 913, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
















FOR SALE CHEAP 
POLLARD-ALLING MAILLIS' MACHINE, 
complete; Relievograph and Printer; perfect 
condition. Write W N., P. O, Box 103, Madison 
Square, New York. 















HELP WANTED 








Cuba, it will be interesting to you to ¢ 
cate with us. Santiago de Cuba, Cuba. 








Advertising — Complete 
Advertising—is the 
quickest, surest, and 
most logical road to the 
mind and remembrance 
of Demand. If interest- 
ed in just how other 
manufacturers have 
compelled Demand 
public, retailer, jobber — 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bidg., Newark, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
160,000 copies per day. 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inciosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS ( Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 26th St., New York, 















WANTED: A printing salesman with clean 
record. One who can estimate cost of 
printing, lithographing, and catalogue work. A 
man with experience and some idea of sales- 
manship. Address Box 926, care Printers’ Ink 













OUNG MAN, 18 to 25, to assist advertising 
manager. Experience not so essential as 
ability to THINK. Exceptional opportunity. 
Address, with full particulars, stating initial 
salary, Box 921, care Printers’ Ink, 













ETAIN personal counsel to negotiate the 
sale of your services for a higher salary. 
Absolutely confidential representation by special 
envoy; for men of highest calibre only. With- 
out committing yourself, send address (in confi- 
dence) for details. Address “AMBASSADOR,” 
Lock Box 134, Buffalo, N. Y. 











OUNG MAN about 25 to 85 years of age who 

is now selling advertising, and is awaiting 

an opportunity to sell outdoor advertising in the 

Metropolitan District, for one of the largest 

companies in the country. Toone who has the 

ability to make good an exceptional opportunity 

is pr how Give full details in first letter in 

order to secure interview. Address Advertising, 
Box 924, care Printers’ Ink, 





° * 

Wanted — Circulation Manager 
A high-class magazine needs a high-class circu- 
lation manager, with ideas, proyressive, able, 
suggestive, familiar with newsstand work, sub- 
scription agents, circular plans, etc. Address, 
stating qualifications, past employers, salary 
wanted, Z. X. Z., P. O. Box 10, Madison Square 
Branch, New York City. 





ALESMEN CALLING ON MAIL ORDER 

houses and business concerns using a mailing 
list,to sell THE PAITON “ALL IN ONE” 
ENVELOPE; a mailing envelope, letter sheet, 
order blank, detachable coupons, sample con- 
veyer, and return envelope “all in one,"’ Com- 
mission on repeat orders insures a permanent in- 
come. Write for paftticulars, stating territo 
covered. PATTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
Pennsylvania building, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
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KODAK FINISHING 


Send 10c and film, 
50c Offer for 10c. any size, 6 or 12 
exposure, and we will develop and furnish 6 
prints from best negatives as trial order. Beau- 
tiful work. Prompt Service. ROANOKE CyY- 
CLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 








LISTs 


5,000 names of guaranteed Mail 
Order Buyers. Received since April 1, 1913, In 
lots of 500 only, 40c. per 100. Address GROVER 
MFG. CO., Greenfield, Ind. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


me) J 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘in’? quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day fbr samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,” Cincinnati. 
MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions. 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “‘live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





OLUMBIA graduate, 24, with some experi- 

ence, seeks position in your advertising dept. 
Excellent worker, highly endorsed, with ability 
to grow into Al advertising man, Initial salary 
doesn't count. Address Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 





WELL educated young man of twenty-five 
with salesman’s experience desires posi- 
tion with New York advertising agency or in 
advertising department of business house which 
offers the opportunity of thoroughly learning 
the advertising business. Address, Box 906, 
care of Printers’ Ink. ’ 





Can you use me in your editorial 
or advertising departments ? 


Young man for past three years in entire charge 
of prominent trade paper in prosperous field. 
Wider opportunity and chance for development 
principal object. Salary moderate. New York 
City only considered. Young Man, Box 922, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a Job 


I'll be ready Oct. 10 for a job in the advertising 
tield—tactory or mail-order house preferred, but 
any position with a future considered. Experi- 
ence includes four years as owner and manager 
of country newspaper and job-office. Am good 
correspondent and am now taking I. C. S. 
adv. course. Am 26 d to i 








bilities, thoro, accurate and have some ‘origi- 
nality. What kind of an opening have you? 
Box 920, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Manager 


of a Southern daily newspaper desires similar 
position with a Western paper, Forty-two years 
old, thoroughly experienced, clean record. At 
present employed and giving entire satisfaction 
to publishers and patrons. Can give best of 
references. A. M., Box 925, care Printers’ Ink. 


I Have Had Considerable 
Experience 


both in the management of an Advertising De- 
partment and also in Agency work. Conditions 
make it necessary for me to make a change, I 
can write good copy, and, what is more impor- 
tant, furnish the ideas which are necessary as a 
basis for good copy. I have worked for some of 
the big Automobile Manufacturers both directly 
and through an agency, and know the automo- 
bile and accessory business ge thoroughly. 
I don’t care where I go if the opportunity for 
making money isthere. If you have any place 
you think I can fill, write Mr. G. Howard 
Harmon, Vice President Morse International 
Agency, New York, about me. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 

handled easily by one man and wil! produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBKLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 


Ready When 
Wanted 


@ Half the worth of any in- 
formation lies in its immediate 
accessibility. Your copies of 
Printers’ Ink will always 
be ready for service if they 
are kept in Printers’ Ink 
binders. 


65 cents each — Parcels 
Post Charges Paid 


@ The price represents the 
actual cost of manufacturing 
and shipping. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3ist St., New York 
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for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successiully controverts its accuracy. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A. A. ex. regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 569,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


RK KKK 
wx 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘lhe net paid 
circulation, Daily only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,913. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, 5c. 


1910, 


New London. Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTR&CT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,591; Sunday, 10,449. 





9.0.0.0. 8 | 


Chicago Xxamimer, average 
Ig9lt, Sunday 621,417, Davy 
226,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 

every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
ty The absolute correctness 

of the above circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 
Bxaminer is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


wx 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average April, 
1913, 14,409. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye, Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper, Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Hve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,975 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711, Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 

Portland, Hvensug Axpress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,0256. Sunday Telegram, 13,320 


Average 1912, 
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MARYLAND 


re, News, daily. News Publishing 
F ccomnay Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
$0,048. For May, 1913, 75,643 
dy.; 56,062 Sun. 

The absolute correctness of the 
Alleles latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
any who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KR KRW I 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, $22,915. 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 iines 
’ Gain, 1911, 266,460 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. ‘l’hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 


RK WWW We 


Boston, Avening 7 ranscri~t (O@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. May circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 422,981, 
Sunday Post, 312,907. 


Boston, Herald and Traveler-Heraid, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,838. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcircs 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 88,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 106,260. 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 

fAttaL-w is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
aa%) Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

GUAR J Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 

eaaey =. 1012, 109,461. Average circuia- 

tion of Sunday 7 ridune for same 

period, 154,403. Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1912, daily 77r1- 

Ink Publish- dune, 100,184; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar, 31, 1913, 10,935, 

Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Avening Jimes. ‘08, 21,326: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; '10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Zvening Journai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,166. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zxgquirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
months, 1913, 100,496. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class evening 
The Globe clemaiaaion: Counts only 


papers sold for cash, Net cash daily average, 
year ended April 30, 1913, 182,194, A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


“NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For May, 1913, 112,680 daily; Sunday, 148,370. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’12, 16,971, 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,497 average 

May, 1913. A larger guaranteed pai 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘che Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
PAULA Paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 

the Sunday /’ress, 178,858. 

Washington, Xeporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 13,060, 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 

Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,025. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 


for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
(©). vening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
fAtataw Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
ero Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,088. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7ke Bee (eve.) Aver. April, 1913, 
5,758. May, 1913, ave., 6,367. 
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Average for 1912. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest, jt 
combines with its 1912 cir. of 
66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive vain 
to the advertiser. Zhe 7ames in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger. 
and Sunday, 21,847 

Tacoma, News. 
20,598. 
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Average year 10912, daily 


Average for year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, May, 1913, 
daily 6,061; semi-weekly, 1,544. 

Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis- 
ronsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, 46,664. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,033. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1012, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 'I3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2, 19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads.the English 
language in, sround or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "' directory. 
4 Bebe Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 

TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily, It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





HK A He 


HE Boston Globde, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


Be We Wy 


MINNESOTA 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
a Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. 
by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, cauh with 
Ink Pub. Co. the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@©@ |Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORK 


THe Albany Avening Journal, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


PRINTERS’ 


Tu Minneapolis _ Journal, 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©@ 
carries more advertising every 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
Tee Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAE 
TH" Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-18, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courser-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in noston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 15,000 French popuiation. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournxal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in M polis. The cl it met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagie (@@) is ‘THE advertising 
medium of Brooxiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods apd Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 2563 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 








Scientific American (Q@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

I'he New York 7smes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York /ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the. rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Fournai (@@), only morning paper 

among 600,000 peopie. ‘‘Lhe R. 1. Bible.” 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@®) is the 
Only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Mii kee Z Wi in (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Printers’ Ink 
Silver Jubilee Number 


Dated July 24th. First 
forms close July 15th. 


PRINTERS’ INK will celebrate its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary July 24th. Most 
men in the advertising business know the 
part that PRINTERS’ INK has played in 
the development of advertising during the 
last quarter of a century. 


This ANNIVERSARY NUMBER prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting issues 
ever published. For this reason it offers a 
splendid opportunity as an advertising 
medium to those who have something to 
sell to national advertisers. 


Double page spread - $120 
Single page - - - - 60 
Half page - - - - 30 
Quarter page- - - - 15 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 3lst Street, New York 
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To organize thorough- 
ness of method into a 
habit 


—to prove this effect- 
iveness of preparation 
by the salesmanship in 
print 








—to prove the value of 
both by the results 


—these are what we 
recognize as the proper 
aims of “Concentrated 
Service.” 
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Milestones of 
Merchandising 





INCORPORATED 


Advertisers Agents 
116-120 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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